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BRITISH INTERESTS. 


MOTHER ENGLAND. “There! don’t be frightened: I'll protect you.” 
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08” The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains a fine portrait of LEON GAM- 
BEITA, and several pictures relating to the War in 
the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SurpLeEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of Marrer’s 
WEEKLY. 


POLITICS AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 

HERE are a great many persons who 

would gladly see a reform in the civil 
service who yet feel that the attempt to 
take it out of politics is very sure to end in 
the total overthrow of the party that hon- 
estly attémpts it. Their argument is that 
there is an immense practical work in the 
successful conduct of parties which can not 
and will nof be done except from the expec- 
tation of actual reward. The details of or- 
ganization are so wearisome, the necessity 
of disagreeable labor so continuous, that it 
is folly, they insist, to expect it to be done 
from pure patriotism. Imagine all the de- 
tails of a campaign, every point of which 
must be provided for; even on election day 
the challenging, watching the polls, bring- 
ing up the voters, all the legitimate labor 
and all the illegitimate necessities—who, 
they demand, will do all this? how, indeed, 
is it possible to have it done to any purpose, 
unless all the workers of the party under- 
stand that they are to be rewarded, and un- 
less there is an implied understanding that 
diligence and fidelity in this business enti- 
tle them to share the advantages of victory ? 
It is idle, these objectors argue, to say that 
a party out of power has no machine, be- 
cause it has no offices. It has the organiza- 
tion of a machine, because it has the expec- 
tation of offices. No, it is useless, urge these 
good people, desperately ; you can’t carry 
on parties without a system of what you 
call spoils. A gentleman of this kind shook 
his head dolefully over the proceedings at 
the Custom-house. “The President,” said 
he, “ wants to break this machine; but I 
don’t see that the Democrats are breaking 
theirs.” 

Now no ove who is familiar with practical 
politics is ignorant that they are managed 
upon this theory. We do not deny it, of 
course, but we do not admit that it is a 
sound or necessary principle. Observe its 
operation. The great want of the country 
is a general participation in the details of 
politics by all citizens. Among the mass 
of intelligent persons there is not, as there 
should be, a conviction that politics is a 
part of their regular business, which they 
san shun only at their peril. And what is 
the reason of this indifference ? The reason 
is in great part the knowledge that there is 
a class of people whose especial business 
and bread and butter it is to attend to poli- 
tics, who are organized and -disciplined to 
that end, and that it is useless for any body 
else to interfere except to vote. In fact, 
there is a practical belief that there is a 
kind of priesthood in politics as in religion, 





and that the laity, which is the mass of the | 
community, has only to follow its leaders. | 


This political priesthood is composed of the 
office-holding class, and the hard work of 
politics is gladly left to it. But this is sim- 
ply the abdication of the most imperative 
duty of citizenship, and as the happy prog- 
ress and development of the republic lie 
only in the co-operation of all citizens, the 


tendency to abandon eyery thing to a class’ 


is to be summarily resisted and destroyed. 
So long as party and public action is con- 
trolled exclusively by a selfishly interested 
class, we shall be constantly encountering 
corruption and all its consequences. That 
class will use the party name and scourge 
to compel acquiescence, and it will terrify 
the hesitating by insisting that its domi- 
nance is essential te success, and must be 
iwaintained. But if the clear perception of 
the mischief of the system should lead to 
its overthrow, the multitude of citizens, find- 
ing that the detailed work of party was no 
longer done for them, would do it them- 
selves. Granting that those details are now 
done, for instance, by the Custom-house and 
its alliances, and that a reconstruction of the 
Custom-house on réasonable principles would 
throw the party management into confusion, 
the alternative would then be either return 








to a system conceded to be most dangerous 
and demoralizing, or a general participation 
in politics by the great body of the com- 
munity. If the former should be the result, 
the government could not long endure the 
strain, for an election would not then be a 
question of policy, but a vast struggle for 
the division of enormous booty. That was 
the root of bitterness at the last election, 
and it will become more and more bitter as 
the country enlarges and office multiplies. 
In 1801, when JEFFERSON was President, 
when hatred and fear of a consolidated gov- 
ernment were in the ascendant, when the 
national offices were few, and the spoils 
system was yet hardly known, JEFFERSON, 
who accurately measured forces whose meth- 
ods and results in the Old World were famil- 
iar, wrote to a friend: 


“One thing I will say, that as to the future, inter- 
ferences at elections, whether of the State or Federal 
government, by officers of the latter, should be deemed 
cause of removal, because the constitutional remedy 
by the elective principle becomes nothing if it may be 
smothered by the enormous patronage of the general 
government.” 


If this could be truly said when the offices 
were few and inconsiderable, what shall be 
said when they are numbered by tens of 
thousands, when their emoluments are count- 
ed by millions of dollars, and when the or- 
ganization of patronage is thorough and 
complete ? 

The argument that we have been consid- 
ering is simply an assertion that there is 
not public spirit enough in the country to 
take charge of its political affairs, and that 
therefore they are, by common consent, to 
be intrusted to a class who live by politics. 
If that be true, it shows a decay of public 
spirit which is the sure decline of the re- 
public. The difference between official and 
unofficial polities, in character, economy, 
and efficiency, is the difference between a 
New England town-meeting and a New 
York municipal election. In the one case 
the people manage their own affairs, in the 
other they are managed for them. It is 
giving the Administration, and the party 
that controls it, a power, as in France, vast 
and dangerous and incompatible with a 
free popular government. If the country 
is satisfied that it is safe to allow its poli- 
tics to be managed for it by a class, it will 
permit the present system of the civil serv- 
ice to become, as it inevitably must, worse 
and worse, until the question of change be- 
comes vital and even revolutionary. It is 
a fortunate and “ providential” fact that 
the Executive is now sincerely resolved 
upon the fundamental and patriotic reform 
of separating the civil service from politics. 
The most promising methods of accomplish- 
ing such a result are not to be considered 
at the end of a long article. 





TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 
One of our correspondents goes so far as 
to say that since the President’s order with- 
drawing the United States troops from the 
South Carolina State-house, he regards the 
cause of the Union and the North as “the 
lost cause.” He also quotes angry and con- 
temptible extracts from some Southern pa- 
pers, and refers to deplorable outrages in 
Southern States as conclusive evidence of 
the folly of lifting the armed hand from 
such States. We are not disposed to deny 
that there is a great deal of “ bad blood” in 
the Southern States. We have often point- 
ed out that slavery had long and deep con- 
sequences. We have never failed to expose 
and denounce the mhumanity which has 
characterized so much of the treatment of 
the colored race, and we have felt and feel 
that the Republican party, wisely and ha- 
manely inspired, is the safer depository of 
national power for all sections and all races. 
But when we read the ferocious and flip- 
pant folly quoted from the Southern papers 
that indulge in it, we contrast with them 
such words as those of Governor HAMPTON 
at Auburn, and the tone of many others as 
positive “ rebels” and “ Southerners” as he. 
Men like Hampron and HILL are quite 
as representative as the editors of obscure 
newspapers. They have as fair a title, at 
least, to speak for the sentiment of their 
section, and their words have a responsibil- 
ity that those of such editors do not have. 
To attempt to dispose of them by the asser- 
tion that they do not mean what they say, 
and that they have a most sinister purpose 
in their professions, is absurd. We have 
seen it gravely stated that such men are the 
most dangerous of all, because they still 
cherish purposes of secession, and mean- 
while are lulling the country into perilous 
trust and confidence. Governor HAMPTON 
comes to the State of New York. He goes 
to the old home of SEwarD, and is received 
in the most friendly manner, a strong and 
shrewd Republican making the speech of 
welcome. He replies frankly, avoiding all 
merely paftisan allusions, and declaring that 
he is honestly in favor of negro suffrage, that 
great numbers of negroes voted for him, and 
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that, God helping him, he will defend and 
protect them. There is no more reason to 
doubt that he says what he honestly thinks 
and feels than that Mr. Pomeroy did like- 
wise. If the majority of his fellow-Demo- 
crats in South Carclina are less reasonable 
than he, it is a pity; but there are, of course, 
many who feel as he does; and if there is 
ever to be sincere harmony in the Union, it 
can spring only from a hearty mutual recog- 
nition of those who have the same general 


purposes. Mere sectionalism is mere mis- 
chief. The general welfare is certainly not 


promoted by the assumption that “the 
South” is hopelessly and irremediably hos- 
tile to the Union, bent upon secession and 
upon ruining “the North.” No politics can 
be more wretched than to assume that hate 
of the negro and of the North, however much 
of such feeling there may be, is the secret 
of all political action in the Southern States, 
and that consequently the Republican pol- 
icy should be one of armed occupation and 
control. 

The State of Georgia has called a Conven- 
tion to revise its Constitution. Some of 
the reasons of discontent with the present 
Constitution, as we have already said in 
these columns, seemed to us natural, and 
some exceedingly foolish and indicative of 
unwise action. But in the Chronicle and 
Constitutionalist, one of the most resolute 
Democratic papers in the State, we find a 
perfectly reasonabie article upon the sub- 
ject, from which we quote: 

“There were many who opposed the holding of a 
Convention because they feared wholesale and violent 
changes in our system of government, that there 
would be interference with the political and civil 
rights of the colored portion of the State’s population, 
that the common-school system would be abolished, 
that the Homestead Law would be stricken from the 
statute-book, and that there would be immediate and 
sweeping removals from office. The men who enter- 
tained such apprehensions will soon discover their 
groundlessness. At a time when no elections are 
pending, and when the State is wholly free from polit- 
ical excitement; when the relations of the two races 
are of the kindest character; when the great changes 
produced by the war have been fully recognized and 
accepted ; when partisan feeling is allayed and party 
passions have subsided—at this time, when all things 
are opportune for so doing, the people of Georgia meet 
in sovereign Convention to make an organic law for 
themselves, their children, and their children’s children. 
Their counsels will be governed by wisdom, justice, 
and moderation, and their desire will be to make laws 
under which the State may flourish and all its citizens 
prosper. These are some of the things which we 
think the people wish, and which we believe the 
Convention will give them: 1. The absolute equality 
of all meh before the law, and equal political rights 
for all classes and colors; 2. Such a common-school 
system as will allow the children of every man, no 
matter how poor he may be, to obtain at least a good 
English education.” 


And the article proceeds to mention other 
points of desirable detail, but of no political 
significance. Such an article is quite as 
suggestive as that from the Mobile Register, 
which has been carefully republished in 
many Northern papers, declaring that “the 
South was right” in the war, and that “the 
true Southern people” will try to make the 
national government as like the Confederate 
as possible. This shows, perhaps, what may 
be called an “ugly” spirit; but the same ar- 
ticle declares that the same people “ are hon- 
estly determined to abide by the Federal 
government.” As long as they do that, we 
may properly regret that they should suffer 
“ugly” feelings to control their conduct; 
but we should be still more foolish than they 
if we flattered ourselves that we were serv- 
ing any good cause, such as befriending the 
negro or the Southern Republican, by per- 
petual taunts and sneers and recriminations, 
and by fostering sectional jealousy and hate. 
The duty of the country following the war 
is still immense, and it can be performed 
only in a high, generous, and patriotic spir- 
it, whatever may be our party associations. 


GENERAL GRANT IN ENGLAND. 

THe warmth of the reception of General 
GRANT in England has undoubtedly been a 
general surprise to his countrymen. They 
had, indeed, no doubt that an American cit- 
izen so illustrious for his military service, 
and who had been twice President, would 
be welcomed with honorable distinction ; 
but the extraordinary character of his wel- 
come could not be anticipated. All classes 
and kinds of people—princes and working- 
men, corporations, cities, universities, even 
the Church—have all swelled the pwan of 
his triumph, and our plain fellow-citizen 
has borne himself through all with the tran- 
quillity which is familiar, and with a felici- 
ty of brief response which is surprising to 
those who know how sincerely he dislikes 
public speaking. Before he arrived in En- 
gland, indeed, and some weeks before he 
sailed from home, the London Times, allud- 
ing to his proposed visit, spoke of him as 
one of the. great representatives of the En- 
glish race. The praise seemed to be remark- 
able, but it describes the spirit in which he 
has been welcomed. At the Trinity House 
banquet, when the Prince of Wales presid- 
ed, surrounded by princes, dukes, marquises, 
earls, members of the cabinet, and noble- 





men, gentry and men of various distinction, 
Earl CARNARVON said: 

“Strangers of all classes, men of letters, arts, sci- 
ence, state, and all that has been most worthy and 
great, have, as it were, come to this centre of old civil- 
ization. I venture, without disparagement to any of 
those illustrious guests, to say that never has there 
been one to whom we willingly accorded a freer, fuller, 
heartier welcome than we do to General Grant on 
this occasion—not merely because we believe he has 
performed the part of a distinguished general, nor be- 
cause he has twice filled the highest office which the 
citizens of his great country can fill, but because we 
look upon him as representing that good-will and af- 
fection which ought to subsist between us and the 
United States.” 

This has been the tone of all the speeches 
addressed to him. Nor is it surprising. It 
is to the final and complete success of the 
Union arms under the command of General 
GRANT, and to the successful issue of the 
Geneva arbitration, proposed and complet- 
ed under the Presidency of General GRANT, 
that the present unprecedented good feel- 
ing between the two countries is mainly 
due. He is for these reasons especially the 
representative American of the last twelve 
years, and this fact is more evident in En- 
gland than it is here, where judgment is 
confused by details that are insignificant 
or disagreeable. While this representative 
character is incontestable, however, it would 
be a very great mistake to suppose that 
General GRANT’s remarkable position is due 
to his remarkable superiority. It is enough 
that he is most justly honored, and that he 
has acquired a fresh title to the grateful 
esteem of his countrymen as the means of 
promoting a very much more friendly feel- 
ing between his own country and England. 
Representative Englishmen have vied with 
pach other in showing him respect, and evy- 
ery word and act have been reported and ob- 
served by Americans. They know that no 
representative is so honored except of a 
power which is greatly respected. His re- 
ception is thus a personal gratification to 
Americans as revealing the actual feeling 
of England. 

Could old King GEorGE open his eyes 
upon his great-grandson congratulating the 
realm that General GRANT was its guest, 
and know that the reason of the congratu- 
lation was that the guest was illustrious 
because of maintaining unbroken the inde- 
pendent national Union whose formation 
the old king himself had striven so hard 
to prevent, he would gladly close his eyes 
again ard resume his dream of unbroken 
empire. Yet while the feeling of which 
General GRaNT is hailed as the symbol con- 
tinues, that empire is not only unbroken, 
but is bound together more closely than 
ever. The true English empire is the realm 
of the political ideas of the English race; 
it is the empire of civil and religious liberty 
under popular institutions. England has a 
just right to be proud of America, as Amer- 
ica may, with equal justice, rejoice in every 
step of political progress in England. Their 
meanest and most insidious mutual foe is the 
jealousy and suspicion of those who should 
be the most intelligent of friends. 


MR. MOTLEY AND THE NEW 
YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


THE recent action of the New York His- 
torical Society in regard to Mr. Jay’s memo- 
rial of Mr. MOTLEY was not final, but it was 
in every view a mistake. Mr. Jay, who was 
a successor of Mr. MoTLEY at Vienna, was 
asked to prepare a paper upon the character 
and career of the historian. He according- 
ly wrote a paper which, in his absence, was 
read by Mr. STEVENS, the secretary. In 
this paper Mr. Jay, of course, speaks of Mr. 
MOoTLEY’s diplomatic services, and when he 
reached his official residence in England, 
he quoted some expressions of the English 
press upon his removal, and from the letter 
of the Secretary of State in reply to Mr. 
MOTLEY’s justification, as well as from Mr. 
SuMNER’s unspoken speech upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Jay adds that Mr. Mor.ey “ be- 
lieved that time would condemn the treat- 
ment he had received.” When the paper 
had been read, if was moved that it be 
spread upon the minutes. After a pause, 
Mr. BENEDICT said that he thought it “ em- 
inently unfitting that a document of such a 
tone as that which has just been read should 
be put on the records of this society. It 
seems to me to be improper for this society 
to indorse such strictures as are there made 
upon the action of the government toward 
its officials.” But Mr. BENEDICT made no 
motion. There was another pause, and the 
motion was amended by referring the paper 
to the Executive Committee, and it was so 
referred. The committee, we believe, have 
taken no action, but Mr. Jay has addressed 
a letter to its chairman regret¢ing the ac- 
tion of the society, and stating that the pa- 
per contained no strictures which the usual 
course of the society upon such occasions 
would be held to approve, but merely his- 
toricai statements which were of record. 

Undoubtedly the circumstances of Mr. 
MoTLEy’s recall were very unfortunate, and 
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deeply painful to his friends. The Histor- 
ical Society certainly could not have sup- 
posed that any memoir of him would omit 
alluding to them; and in asking a distin- 
guished member to prepare it, it could not 
properly be surprised that he should give 
the impression which those circumstances 
had made upon his mind. Had he plainly 
misstated facts, or perverted their necessary 
significance, the society might very proper- 
ly have declined to enter the paper upon its 
records without investigation. But beyond 
that it should not have proceeded. The 
members of the society who think that Mr. 
MoTLEY ought to have been recalled, and 
that the method of the recall was dignified 
and just, do not profess any change of opin- 
ion by spreading Mr. Jay’s statement upon 
the record, although it is evident that he 
disapproves both the recall and the letter 
of justification. 

The records of the Historical Society are 
the journal of its proceedings. It asked 
Mr. Ja¥ to prepare a paper. He complied 
with the request, and the paper was read. 
It was then a part of the proceedings, and 
it would certainly be most extraordinary 
that because certain members differed in 
judgment from Mr. Jay as to the signifi- 
cance of certain undisputed and indisputa- 
ble facts, the paper should not be recorded. 
If the opinions which have been expressed 
in the various papers that have been record- 
ed should be supposed to be the unanimous 
opinions of the society,it would be a body 
of remarkable mental structure. Mr. Ben- 
EDICT is a sincere friend of the late Admin- 
istration. Mr. Jay undoubtedly feels him- 
self aggrieved by it. If Mr. BenepictT were 
to prepare a memoir of Mr. SUMNER, it is 
possible that he might speak of Mr. Sum- 
NER’s relations to the Grant Administra- 
tion in a tone that might be distasteful to 
his friends. But if one of those friends 
should for that reason object to entering 
the paper upon the minutes, we, as also 
friends of Mr. SUMNER, should strongly ob- 
ject to the objection. The Historical Soci- 
ety owes no allegiance to persons or admin- 
istrations. Its sole loyalty should be to 
historical truth. Now if the statements 
made by Mr. Jay are untrue, if the docu- 
ments he quotes are not authentic, or if he 
80 presents them as plainly and purposely 
to convey an untruth, let all these things be 
exposed. But if Mr. Mor.Ley,in the judg- 
ment of his friends, was wronged by his 
government, and the Historical Society in- 
vites one of those friends to speak of him, it 
is grossly unjust that the society should in- 
sist upon summarily arraying itself against 
the honored scholar and eminent citizen by 
refusing to record even an implied plea on 
his behalf. We trust sincerely that the so- 
ciety will not make the great mistake of re- 
fusing the hospitality of its records to a 
warm tribute to Mr. MeTiey, even if it 
should seem to condemn his treatment by 
the Administration of General Grant. 





SIX AND HALF A DOZEN, 


THE universal protest against the exclu- 
sion of respectable guests from a Saratoga 
hotel because of the race to which they be- 
long, and the consequent attempted iden- 
tification of that race with repulsive vul- 
garity, is to that degree a gratifying proof 
of the just instinct of the American people. 
It is not denied that there are many persons 
of that race, as of all races, who are exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, nor that some hotels, 
especially at summer resorts, have found 
that their entertainment of such persons 
has led to a gradual abandonment of the 
hotels by many desirable guests; but that a 
whole race should be stigmatized for causes 
not peculiar to it is justly and unanimously 
condemned. We say that this condemna- 
tion is to that degree gratifying. But we 
must not flatter ourselves too much. While 
we are fluttering and bristling about Sara- 
toga, a moment’s attention may wisely be 
devoted to West Point. If we are all up 
in arms because Mr. SELIGMAN was refused 
lodgings at Judge Hittron’s hotel at Sara- 
toga, why are we so passive over the fact 
—as reported in the newspapers—that the 
colored cadet Fiirrer, although duly ad- 
mitted and instructed at our own military 
school at West Point, was virtually sent to 
Coventry during his course by his class- 
mates because of his color? 

It will be said that all we can do is to 
secure his equal chance in study; we can 
not regulate the social tastes and prefer- 
ences of the students. That is unquestion- 
ably true. But it does not meet the point. 
We are abstractly indignant with Judge 
HILTON because he decided that Jews were 
not desirable associates for the other guests 
in his house, and we ought logically to be 
angry with the white cadets at West Point 
for deciding that colored youth were not 
desirable associates for their classmates. 
The trouble is the race prejudice, not Judge 
HILton’s or any other expression of it. If 
the guests who were not Jews at the Grand 


Union sent the guests who were Jews to 
Coventry, or, vice versa, if the Jews for the 
same reason avoided those who were not 
Jews, the offense would be precisely the 
same as it is with Judge Hitton. Indeed, 
Judge HiLtton would have said nothing 
about it, and would have had no occasion 
to say any thing, except for the existence 
of the prejudice. Nobody denies that it ex- 
ists; and the reproach of Judge H1ILTon is 
not that he has it—for individually, per- 
haps, he has it not—but it is that he was 
willing to recognize its existence in others 
so far as to exclude “the SELIGMAN Jew” 
from his hotel. 

The Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga de- 
clines to entertain Jews because they are 
Jews, and the newspapers from Maine to 
California shout with wrath at the miser- 
able race prejudice, Yet we have known 
an educated and accomplished gentleman, 
| a diplomatic representative from his gov- 
ernment to ours, compelled to eat alone at 
a separate table in a Newport hotel because 
he was a colored man; and although the 
fact was published in the papers, there was 
entire resignation to the race prejudice. 
The indignation with the action of the 
Grand Union Hotel is unquestionably right- 
eous; but we wish to point out that our 
sainthood is not quite perfect. The denun- 
ciation of race prejudice against Jews is 
just, and can not be too strongly expressed. 
But we propose a problem for the taxed in- 
tellects of hotel piazzas: If it is wrong to 
insult one man because of his race, how 
right is it to insult another man because of 
his color? 


—SEESS 


FRENCH POLITICS. 


FRANCE, the unhappy country in which, 
as ardent Frenchmen are fond of saying, the 
revolution is permanent, is once more drift- 
ing swiftly toward angry civil dissension. 
The action of Marshal M‘ManHon in dismiss- 
ing his ministers was not technically uncon- 
stitutional, but it was hostile to the essen- 
tial spirit of parliamentary and popular 
government. The sole justification for the 
extraordinary act, if the result should prove 
it, is that the Assembly had ceased to rep- 
resent the popular will, and that a peremp- 
tory dissolution and general election were 
the only means of securing such a repre- 
sentation. But that is a plea which any 
President could urge at any time, and which, 


majority in the Assembly, is highly improb- 
able. Still, it is not technically unconsti- 
tutional, The Marshal has the right to 
appeal to the country; but he invokes a 
tremendous peril by the method of the ap- 
peal. For when he summons a reactionary 
ministry, and by dissolution compels a new 
election, he has placed the whole machin- 
ery of election, which in France is all-per- 
yvasive and powerful, in reactionary hands, 
Therefore, assuming the country to be re- 
publican, the Marshal plays against it with 
loaded dice, and M. JuLes Ferry warned 
the ministry that those who abused power 
during the elections would. be rigorously 
dealt with by the new Assembly. 

Until the elections are over, the country 
will be in constant turmoil. The republic- 
ans will have to contend with two most 
powerful organizations, that of the Church 
and that of the ministry, which are both 
reactionary The prestige of the executive 
power will also be against them, and be- 
sides that, the personal character of Mar- 
shal M‘Manon will be an element in the 
struggle. He is believed to be an honest 
and unambitious man, and the whole con- 
servative sentiment of the country will nat- 
urully regard him as the type of honorable 
order. It is not clear that even if the coun- 
try declares against him, the Marshal would 
resign, although his position would then be 
that of a man who had made an enormous 
and almost criminal mistake. It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the general expectation 
that in the event of a defeat he would feel 
his position to be, as his countrymen would 
say, impossible, because of the total loss of 
moral prestige. 

Should Marshal M‘Manon retire, M. 
TuHieERs, who was eighty years old in April, 
would succeed him. It is curious for one 
who recalls the France of ’48 to read of the 
republican enthusiasm of to-day for THIERS, 
In 1848 TureRs was hated as the personifi- 
cation of reactionary conservatism. And 
probably no one in France supposes that 
his republicanism is a conviction, as with 
Louis BLanc and Gampetta. The repub- 
licanism of TH1eRs is simply the persuasion 
that a republic is the only form of govern- 
ment which has any chance in the France 
of to-day. He is not a man of political 
convictions in any other sense than that of 
expediency. He is for the system which, 
upon the whole, seems to him to be most 
practicable. Me is, indeed, wholly different 
in temperament and faith from the party of 
which he is the chief representative. But 
should that party succeed at the poils, and 
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Marshal M‘Manon resign, it would elect M. 
TuieRs to the Presidency by acclamation. 
Our remarks, of course, are based upon the 
theory of constitutional and peaceful pro- 
ceedings. But there is an alternative that 
must not be forgotten. If the Marshal is 
defeated, he will be strongly urged to a 
coup @ état to seize the government with the 
army; and if the republicans are defeated, 
they may ascribe it to the fraud ot the min- 
isterial machine, and refuse to submit. That 
situation is, in either case, civil war. There 
will, however, be one restraining considera- 
tion against the worst, and that is Germany. 
Civil war in France would be the gain of 
Germany. That consciousness may moder- 
ate party fury. But such a result implies 
too much reason to be probable. 


« ——— —3 


PERSONAL. 

Georce T. Davis, who died recently in Port- 
land, Maine, at the age of sixty-seven, was, dur- 
ing most of his life, a leading citizen of the Con- 
necticut River counties in Massachusetts. He 
was a lawyer, and had been in the State Legisla- 
ture and in Congress, but he had little taste for 
political life. His great distinction was his so- 


| cial genius, equipped as it was with extraordi- 
| nary accomplishment, sympathy, wit, and recon- 


in the presence of more than three hundred | 





dite learning. THacksray said that he was the 
most delightful companion he found in America; 
and all who knew him know that his loss can 
not be replaced. In his death, and in that of 
Epmunp Quincy a few weeks before, Massachu- 
setts has not only lost sons of two of her oldest 
and most noted families, but citizens of that 
grace and refinement of cultivation which have 
contributed to the peculiar distinction of the 
State. A singularly felicitous, delicate, and dis- 
criminating analysis of Mr. Davis's character 
and qualities appeared in the Springfield Repub- 
lican immediately after his death, written evi- 
dently by one who knew him thoroughly and 
loved him sincerely. 

—Mr. WILL CakLeTON should be appointed a 
sort of general referee in all future cases of * in- 
compatibility.” The Chicago Inter- Ocean gives 
an interesting account of a venerable-looking 
man who called upon the City Attorney for the 
purpose of obtaining a divorce from his wife, 
with whom he had lived forty years, and reared 
a large family. There had been no criminality, 
only a lively dispute. Mr. TUuTHILL, the attor- 
ney, talked kindly with the old gentleman ; told 
him that most Illinois divorces were illegal, and 


! 





concluded by asking if he had ever read WILL | 


CARLETON’s poem, * Betsey and I are out.” He 
had never heard of it. ‘“ Buy and read it,’’ said 
the lawyer; “ it contains a case parallel to your 
own.” It was done. A few days afterward the 
City Attorney received the following letter by 
mail: 

#——, lowa, June 10, 1877. 

“My pear Ste,—I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to you for your kindly advice in relation to my do- 
mestic affliction. I acted upon your suggestion, and 
it had the desired effect. We are reunited, never again, 
| trust, to part until the angel of death shall visit one 
of us God bless Witt Carteton for his little bal- 
lad, and God bless you for making it known to me! 
May you never know any thing but peace. 

“ Yours gratefully, _—— —.” 
The public appreciation of Mr. Wirt Carte- 
TON is indicated by the fact that the Messrs. 
HARPER have sold over one huadred thousand 
copies of his poems. 

—Colonel Wickuam Horrmay, author of the 
popular work entitled Camp, Court, and Siege, 
recently published by the Harpers, sailed on 
Saturday, June 30, in the Batavia, for Liverpool, 
whence he will proceed direct to St. Petersburg, 
to enter upon his duties as secretary of legation. 

—They did something in Westminster Abbey 
a few days ago for good old Caxton, the printer, 
and this little personal about it appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette: “ A special service in com- 
memoration of the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of printing into England by 
Wii™ Caxton, was held on Saturday after- 
noon in Westmiuster Abbey. MENDELSSOHN’s 
‘Hymn of Praise’ was performed by a numerous 
choir and band, and at the close of the solo and 
chorus, ‘The night is departing, the day is ap- 
proaching,’ Dean STANLEY preached a brief ser- 
mon from the text, ‘The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armor 
of light.’ At the conclusion of the sermon a 
collection was made for the Caxton Memorial 
Fund of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and 
Orphan Asylum Corporation.” 

—The room in Lord Hoventon’s London 
house in which he gave a reception to General 
Grant is the same that Hocarta drew in his 
“Marriage a la Mode.”” The two rows of pillars 
stili stand, and the room has not, indeed, been 
altered in the least since the old artist and his 
friend WaLPoLe gossiped there together until 
the hour came for WALPOLE to write another 
of those famous letters. The house was his, 
and is on the site of the famous “ Mulberry 
Garden.” 

—Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFrE, now eighty- 
nine, formerly for many years British ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, has written an article on 
Turkey in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

—The criticism that has been so ungraclously 
made upon Mr. Evarts for having argued a case 
before the Court of Appeals, in which he had 
been retained long before his appointment as 
Secretary of State, for which he had received a 
retainer, and from which he could not in honor 
withdraw, has elicited the following fact as to 
the course pursued by Mr. Wesster when he 
filled*the office now filled by Mr. Evarts: Mr. 
Wesster, while Secretary of State, never had 
the slightest hesitation in giving opinions upon 
legal questions presented to him, and he never 
lost an opportunity, ifhe could avoid it, of argu- 
ing important cases in the courts of the United 
States. No expression will be found in his 
writings that he regarded such emp! ent as 
inconsistent either with the dignity of the office 
of Secretary of State or with its traditions, and 
an instance is cited where, in 1852, he appeared 
at Trenton as leading counsel for Mr. Goop- 
YEAR in his great India-rubber case, before the 
United States Circuit Court, Mr. Cnoate being 
the leading counsel on the opposite side. Mr. 
WEBSTER spent a good deal of time in his own 
office and at the State Department in the study 
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of the case, assisted by James T. Brapy and 
others who had devoted years to the preparation 
ofthecase. He received for his services $10,000, 
which was handed to him in checks before he 
rose to address the court. The interest in the 
case Was 80 great that the court adjourned from 
the court-house to the larger eounty hall. The 
Legislature adjourned, and the hall was throng 
ed with distinguished lawyers, politicians, and 
statesmen from New York and Philadelphia, 
In addition to this large fee, all his expenses 
were paid, and Mr. Griswoip, of New York, 
promised him that if he won the case he would 
send him a check for $1000. The check reached 
Mr. Wenster when on his death-bed, and he 
said, with a smile, “This is the cream of the 
whole.” At Trenton he took a fancy to one of 
the horses which were gratuitously provided for 
his use. On his arrival at Washington the horse 
was sent to him, with a pleasant note, and was 
afterward sent to Marshtield. Another impor- 
tant case which he argued before the United 
States Supreme Court, while Secretary of State, 
was the Garnes case, which he also won, and 
for which he charged a fee of $25,000, though it 
was never paid. 


- = 
nor TNT hada 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Preetpent Haves has issued the following circular 
to office-holders ; 

“ Executive Mawerow, Waaureotow, June 99, 1877 

“ Srn,—I desire to call your attention to the following 
paragraph in a letter addressed by me to the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the conduct to be observed by offf- 
cers of the general government in relation to the elec- 
tions: ‘No officer should be required or permitted to 
take part in the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns. Their 
right to vote and to express their views on public ques- 
tions, either orally or through the press, is not denied, 
provided it does not interfere with the discharge of 
their official duties. No assessment for political pur- 
08e8 On Officers or subordinates should be allowed.’ 

“his rule is applicable to every department of the civil 
service. It should be understood by every officer of 
the general government that he is expected to conform 
his conduct to its requirements 

“ Very respectfully, R. B. Haves.” 

The Iowa Republican State Convention met at Des 
Moines on the 27th ult., Hon. James F, Wilson pre- 
siding. Hon. John H. Gear was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, and Hon, Frank J. Campbell for Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

A special election for seventeen members of the 
South Carolina Legislature, to represent Charleston 
County, took place on the 26th ult. The Democratic 
ticket containing the names of fourteen whites and 
three blacks was elected. The Republicans did not 
run any ticket. 

A violent atorm passed over portions of Ohio, Till- 
nois, lowa, and Nebraska, on the 25th ult., destroying 
much property and killing several persons, , 

The eight-oared race between the Colambla and 
Harvard crews took place at Springfield, on the 26th, 
and resulted in a victory for the Harvards by thirteen 
and a half seconds, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur Easterns Wan: The most notable event of the 
week was the crossing of the Danube by the Russians 
at Galatz, On landing, the Russians penetrated direct- 
ly into the interior behind the hills, gaining potsession 
of the heights commanding Matchin after an obstinate 
fight with a body of Bashi-Bazouks, The Turks final- 
ly withdrew, and Matchin was occupied by the enemy. 
On the 25th, a second crossing was made, at Hirsova, 
without opposition.—A Reuter’s dispatch from Erze- 
rum gives the following account of the recent en- 
resue at the end of the line: * After the battle of 

eidekan, on June 16, the Turka, having fallen back 
on Delibaba, the Russian left wing took possession of 
the Delibaba Pass and fortified it. The Russian right 
wing having retired somewhat, Mukhtar Pasha tele- 
graphed to Rachid Pasha to join him with nine of the 
twelve battalions forming the Turkish left wing. 
Mukhtar quitted his head-quarters at Zevin on the 
night of June 17 for Delibaba to take command of the 
Turkish right wing in person. On the following day 
he received re-enforcements which raised the strength 
of the right wing to nineteen battalions (15,200 men), 
four cavalry regiments, and three batteries. The Rus- 
sians in the Delibaba Passe numbered 20,000, with five 
batteries. Several skirmishes were fought on June 20, 
On the 2ist, Mukhtar attacked the pasa. The fighting 
lasted from six o’clock in the morning until eight in 
the evening. he Russians were at firet driven from 
their positions, ‘but they afterward recaptured them, 
and attacked the Turkish positions on the heights 
with charges of infantry and cavalry. The Turkish 
front gave way for a ehort time, but afterward rallied, 
charged the Russians, and drove them back. The 
Turks then opened a terrible artillery fire, and com- 
velled the Rus#ians to fall back, with heavy loss, The 
Parke acknowledge a loss of 400 killed, and about the 
same number wounded. It is reckoned that the Rus- 
sian losses were at least double, On the 22d, Mukhtar 
again fought a severe battle. The Russian cavalry 
were placed in an intrenchment to act as infantry, but 
ultimately the Turks drove them out, and pursued 
them, the Russians retreating in disorder as far as 
Zeidekan. The whole of the fighting lasted thirty- 
three hours. The Turkish loss, according to the 
latest accounts, was upward of 2000, and the Rus- 
sians much heavier. The Turkish head-quarters are 
still at Zevin, where twenty-four battalions and two 
batteries occupy an excellent position, which is un- 
asealilable in front. On the 23d, another fight took 
place, when the Russians again fell back.”— The Rus- 
sian account of the fighting On the 22d estates that 
some skirmishes occurred, and that the Turks were 
afterward allowed to collect their dead in the Russian 
positions. The Russians also claim to have defeated 
the Turks at Samebat, on the 24th, after a fight of 
eight and a half houra.—An official telegram from Gen- 
eral Tergukassoff reports that, on June 21, his column 
was attacked near Dijar by twenty battalions of Turks, 
with twelve guns and 4500 horse, After ten hours’ 
fighting the Turks were repulsed, but the Russian loss 
was heavy, namely, 15 officers and 51 soldiers killed, 
and 368 soldiers wounded.—The Turks have pract!cal- 
ly abandoned the Dobrudacha, over which the Russians 
are extending their lines.—At last accounts the Raus- 
sians were bombarding Rustchuk, and the Turke Giur- 
gevo. The English consulate at Rustchuk was singled 
out as a mark, and completely destroyed.—The Turks 
assailing Montenegro have eflected a janction and oc- 
cupied Cetigne. Subsequently they advanced to the 
river Moratscha and burned 1540 houses, but spared 
the churches and monasteries. The losses on both 
sides were heavy. 

The rumor of peace between the King of Abyssinia 
and the Khedive of Egypt is contradicted by the latest 
dispatch from Massowah. The former demands the 
Abyssinian territory occupied by the Egyptians, 

he city of Acapulco was surrendered by Alvarez, on 
the 16th ult., after a bombardment of nearly ten days 
by the Diaz gun-boats. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 25th ult., 
M. Grévy, the President, read the decree formally dis- 
solving the Chamber, and intimating that elections 
would be held within three months. President M‘Ma- 
hon has pardoned 844 more Communiets, The Repub- 
lican Senators have issued a declaration, saying: “ We 
believe the re-election of the 363 Depatee who voted 
the order of the day censuring the cabinet is a duty in- 
cumbent on the country as a solemn affirmation of ite 
intention to maintain republican institutions, which 
alone are ng Order at home and peace 
a! 
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SCENE ON A NEW YORK DOCK—STEVEDORES UNLOADING A SHIP.—[Drawn sy L P. PRANISHNIKOFY. | 
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“FOURTH” IN BLACKVILLE—“HOLD ON TO SUMFEN, SHE'S GOIN’ OFF DIS TIME.”"—[Draws sy Sot Eytivor, Jcx.] 
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HAUNTED. 
Wuew the sad night was still as death, 
A form beside her pillow stood ; 
In place of drowsy eider then 
A wooden billet had been good. 
Darkening the rich and pictured place 
The chill and shadowy outline gleamed, 
Till in the embers’ wavering bloom 
Bare hovel walls had better seemed. 


Then dagger-points the flicker lit 
In those great jewels tossed aside, 
The flowers exhaled a poisonous breath— 


Those orange blossoms of a bride. 


And the old robe of fire it looked, 
The softly lustred wedding dress » 
That glimmered in the gentle gloom, 
The ghost of a dead happiness! 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Actuor or “Taken at Tur Fioop,” “Drap Men's 
Suogs,” “Josuva HaeGarp’s Daveuter,” 
“Weavers anp Wert,” Ero. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SIR KENRICK’S ANCESTRAL HOUSE. 


Str Kenrick Cu.vernovser had gone to Hamp- 
shire to look at the old domain. He had plenty 
of frierids in the neighborhood of Culverhouse, 
who would have been glad to give him hospitali- 
ty, but he preferred the less luxurious accommo- 
dation of his own house, which was maintained 
by a couple of faithful old servants, very much in 
the style of the Master of Ravenswood’s immor- 
tal ménage at Wolf’s Craig. The old butler was 
not so amusing or so enthusiastic as Caleb Bal- 
derstone ; but he was every whit as faithful, and 
preferred his board-wages and bacon dumplings 
in the halls of the geod old race to those flesh- 
pots of Egypt which he might perchance have 
found in the service of some mushroom gentle- 
man or commercial magnate in the neighborhood. 

People had told Kenrick that he ought to let 
Culverhouse Castle, and that he might add con- 
siderably to his income by so doing. But Ken- 
rick repudiated the idea of an income so obtained. 
To allow purse-proud city people to come and crit- 
icise those old familiar rooms, and make rude 
remarks upon the shabbiness of the furniture; 
to have some newly made country squire, whose 
beginnings were on the Stock Exchange, airing 
his unaccustomed grandeur in the rooms where 
meek Lady Culverhouse had lived her tranquil, un- 
offending life—no, Kenrick would have starved 
rather than sanction such a desecration. His 
mother’s gentle shadow still occupied the rooms 
she had loved. He would not have that peaceful 
ghost scared away by horsey young ladies or bill- 
iard-playing young men. 

At a cost of about a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year—nearly half his small income—Kenrick 
contrived to have the place kept decently; the 
gardens free from weeds and ruin; the roses, 
which had been his mother’s chief delight, cared 
for; the empty stables protected from wind and 
rain; the house preserved from actual decay. 
And the place was ready to receive him when he 
was able to come home, were it but for a single 
night. This, in Kenrick’s mind, was much. 

Love of his birth-piace and pride of his race 
were the strongest points in Kenrick’s character ; 
and Culverhouse was assuredly a home which a 
man, with any sense of the beautiful, might be 
pardoned for loving to enthusiasm. It had been 
an abbey before the days of the reformation, and 
much ‘that belonged to those days still remained. 
Some portions had been converted to secular uses, 
other parts had been preserved in what might be 
called a state of substantial ruin. And this mix- 
ture of ecclesiastical ruins and Tudor dwelling- 
house made a most picturesque and romantic 
whole. The massive outer wall of the cloistered 
quadrangle still remained; but where the clois- 
ters had been was now the rose garden—a fair 
expanse of velvet turf, intersected with alleys of 
roses. The chapel door stood in all its early En- 
glish purity of line and moulding; but the chapel 
had given place to a sunny inclosure, bounded by 
hedges of honeysuckle and sweet-brier—a garden 
in which old-fashioned flowers grew luxuriantly 
in prim box-edged beds. 

The house was one of the handsomest in the 
county. Much too good for a decayed race, old 
Sir Kenrick had always said; but young Sir Ken- 
rick held it as in no wise too good for him. He 
would not have sold it for half a million, had he 
been free to sell it. The situation was perfect. 
It stood in a fertile green valley, on the bank of 
a river which, insignificant elsewhere, widened 
here to a noble reach of water, ind curved itself 
lovingly round the velvet slopes of the lawn. A 
long wooden bridge spanned the river just beyond 
the old Gothic gateway of the castle, and commu- 
nicated with the village of Culverhouse, in which 
a population of a hundred and eighty souls fan- 
cied itself a world. Kenrick loved the place— 
castle, village, river, low-lying water meadows, 
ancient avenues, fair green field where the foun- 
dation of the abbey had been marked out with 
rows of stones, a stone for each pillar in nave 
and aisles, chancel and apse—he loved all these 
things with a love that was almost a passion. 
His heart thrilled within him when he came back 
to the familiar scene after a year or more of ex- 
ile. His nature, not too warm elsewhere, warmed 
to the old goodies and gaffers of Culverhouse 
village with an unalterable tenderness, Poor as 
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he was, he had always stray sixpences and shil- 
lings in his waistcoat pocket to give these ancient 
rustics for beer, or tea, or snuff. He could listen 
to their stories of rheumatics and other afflictions 
with infinite patience. Their very dialect was dear 
to him. 

If Kenrick had lived in the Middle Ages, and 
been exposed to visible contact with the powers 
of darkness, Mephistopheles would have assured- 
ly bated his hook with the Culverhouse estate. 

“Here are the money bags,” he would have 
said ; “sign me this bond, and Culverhouse is yours, 
free of the mortgages that now degrade and hu- 
miliate your race. For twenty years you may 
reign securely in the halls of your ancestors, and 
then—” 

Perhaps Kenrick might have had the force of 
mind to refuse so frankly diabolical a bargain ; but 
when Mephistopheles assumed the amiable coun- 
tenance of Selina Dulcimer, and whispered in his 
ear, “ Marry Beatrix Harefield, and let her for- 
tune revive the glory of your race,” the young 
man was sorely tempted. 

He had promised his cousin Cyril that he would 
not attempt to become his rival, but he did not 
know how far Cyril’s love affair had gone. He 
liad no idea that Beatrix had already made her 
choice irrevocably, and was ready to sacrifice for- 
tune and father’s. favor for her lover. 

Kenrick was not in love with Beatrix Hare- 
field, in spite of all those hints and innuendoes 
wherewith Mrs. Dulcimer had artfully striven to 
kindle the fire of passion in his heart. He was 
not in love with her, but he admired her beyond 
any woman he had ever met, and he could but re- 
member that her fortune would give him the de- 
sire of his heart. He was above the meanness of 
marrying for money. He would not have sold 
himself to a woman he disliked or despised any 
more than he would have sold himself to Satan. 
He would have accounted one bargain as base as 
the other. But he would have been very glad to 
marry a woman with money, provided he could 
think her the first of women, and worthy to rule 
in the halls of kh‘: race. That he should love her 
was a secondary necessity. Sir Kenrick was not 
a young man who considered loving and being 
beloved essential to the happiness of life. Na- 
ture had made him of colder stuff than his cousin 
Cyril. He could do very well without love, but 
existence could hardly be tolerable to him with- 
out Culverhouse Castle. 

He thought of Beatrix Harefield as he paced 
the long tapestried saloon on the evening of his 
arrival. He had ordered a fire to be lighted here, 
though old Mrs. Mopson, the major-domo’s wife, 
had strongly recommended him to sit in the libra- 
ry or his mother’s morning-room, 

“You'll be a deal snuggerer than in that there 
big room, Sir Kenrick,” she urged. “I don’t say 
it’s damp, for I opens the windows every fine morn- 
ing; but it’s awful chill, and it ‘d take a’most a 
stack of logs to warm it.” 

“Never mind the chilliness, Betty,” said Ken- 
rick. “I want to sit in the saloon. It’s a treat 
to see the dear old room again after three years’ 
absence.” 

“Ah,” said Betty, “there ain’t another room 
in Hampshire ekal to it,” firmly convinced that 
Hampshire was the world, or, at any rate, all the 
world that was civilized and worth living in. Once 
when somebody asked Betty Mopson if she had 
ever been so far as London, she replied, “ No, 
thank God, I’m no foreigner.” 

So Betty lighted a pile of logs on the open 
hearth, and put a pair of candles on the table 
near the fire, and wheeled a capacious tapestried 
arm-chair beside it, and placed Sir Kenrick’s slip- 
pers comfortably in front of the fender, so that, 
in spite of its long disuse, the room had a home- 
like aspect when he came to it after his homely 
dinner. By this dim light the room looked lovely 
—all its shabbiness hidden, all its beauties of 
form and color intensified, the figures in the fine 
old tapestry standing out in life-like roundness, 
Theseus and Ariadne; Ariadne deserted ; the com- 
ing of Bacchus; hymeneal festival ; nymphs and 
satyrs frisking against a background of blue sea. 

Kenrick thought of Beatrix Harefield as he 
walked slowly up and down; how well her state- 
ly beauty would become the room, how well the 
room would become her. She was just the wife 
for the master of such a place as Culverhouse. 
It seemed a hard thing that honor forbade his 
putting himself forward as her suitor. 

“How do I know that she cares for Cyril?” he 
asked himself; “and if she does not, why should 
not I have my chance? Cyril is such a close fel- 
low. I don’t know how far things have gone be- 
tween them. She may not care a straw for him. 
And I may go back to India and leave her to be 
snapped up by some other fellow. I must have 
the matter placed on a plainer footing when I go 
back to Little Yafford. If Cyril does not mean to 
go in and win the prize, I must have my innings. 
It will be only fair.” 








CHAPTER XIV. 
BELLA OVERHEARS A CONVERSATION. 


Never in her life had Isabella Seratchell been 
so happy as she was in those winter days which 
Beatrix spent in her solitary home, or in long 
lonely rides or drives across the moors. Isabella, 
whose time had seldom been given to idleness, 
now worked day and night. She could not alto- 
gether withdraw her help from the overtaxed 
house mother, so she sat up for an hour or two 
nightly when the rest of the family had gone to 
bed, mending and making for the insatiable 
brood. 

“ Never mind, ma,” she would say when Mrs. 
Scratchell was on the verge of distraction about a 
skirt or a “ waist,” a pair of impracticable socks, 
or trousers that were gone at the knee—“ leave 
your basket, and I'll make it right when you're 
gone to bed.” 

“ But, Bella, my dear,” sighed the mother, “it’s 





so bad for your heaith to sit up ever so long after 
twelve. Working so hard as you do all the day, 
too. I wish you had never taken that district 
visiting into your bead.” 

“ District fiddle-sticks!” growled Mr. Scratchell 
from behind his newspaper. He was inconven- 
iently quick of hearing, like the generality of 
fathers. “ District stuff and nonsense! Visiting 
the poor means running after curates.” 

“It’s a great shame to say such a thing, pa,” 
cried Bella, crimsoning. “I’m sure I try hard 
enough to be useful at home—and I give mother 
the best part of my salary toward the house- 
keeping. I ought to be free to do a little good 
abroad if it makes me happy.” 

“A little fiddle-faddle,” retorted the father, 
not taking the trouble to lower his newspaper. 
“A deal of good you can do, going simpering and 
smirking into cottages, as much as to say, ‘ Ain’t 
I pretty? How do you like my bonnet? And 
then I suppose you inquire after the state of their 
souls, and ask why they don’t teach their chil- 
dren to blow their noses, and quote Scripture, 
and talk as if you’d got a freehold estate in 
heaven. I hate such humbug. Stay at home and 
help your mother. That’s what J call Chris- 
tianity.” 

Like most men who never go to church or read 
their Bibles, Mr. Seratchell had his own idea of 
Christianity, and was quite as ready to assert and 
defend it as the most learned Churchman. He 
laid down the law as arrogantly upon this Chris- 
tian code of his as if he had received a revelation 
all to himself, and was in a position to put the 
Established Church right, if he had chosen to 
do it. 

Bella Scratchell went on devoting three after- 
noons a week to parish visiting, in spite of pa- 
ternal opposition. In fact, that paternal opposi- 
tion gave a new zest to her work, and she felt 
herself, in her small way, a martyr. 

She told Cyril about her father’s unkindness 
one afternoon as he was walking home with her 
after an accidental meeting in one of the cottages. 

“ Papa is so cruel,” she said; “ he declares that 
I can do no good—that I am too insignificant and 
silly to be of the least use.” 

“You are neither insignificant nor silly,” an- 
swered Cyril, warmly. ‘“ And the people like you. 
That is the grand point. They will generally 
take advice from a person they like. And they 
like bright young faces and pleasant friendly 
manners. You have done good already. I have 
seen it in more than one case.” 

“T am so glad!” cried Bella, in a voice that 
actually trembled with delight. “ Are you really 
pleased with me?” 

“T am very much pleased.” 

“Then I will goon. Papa may be as unkind 
as he likes. I am amply rewarded.” 

“ My praise is a very small reward,” replied 
Cyril, smiling. “The satisfaction of your own 
conscience is the real good. You know that your 
life now is all usefulness.” 

Bella lived in a fool’s paradise from this time 
forward. Mrs. Dulcimer was always telling her 
how Cyril had praised her. She met him con- 
tinually in the cottages or at the Vicarage. Her 
life was full of delight. She only went to the 
Water House once or twice a week, though she 
had hitherto gone almost every day. She told 
Beatrix about her district visiting. 

“Of course I like being here with you much 
better than going among those poor things,” she 
said, affectionately. “ But I felt it a duty to do 
something, my life seemed so useless.” 

“ What is mine, then?” sighed Beatrix. 

“Oh dear, with you it is different. With your 
means you can always be doing good indirectly. 
See how much you have done for me. I owe you 
and Mr. Harefield my education, my good clothes, 
my power to help poor mamma. But I have 
only my time to give, and I am very happy to 
devote some of that to the poor, under Mr. Culver- 
house’s guidance.” 

“He is kind to you?” 
“ You like him ?” 

“He is more than kind tome. He is my mas- 
ter, my teacher, my guide. I can not use such a 
poor word as liking to describe my feelings for 
him. I reverence—I almost worship him.” 

“He is worthy of your esteem,” said Beatrix, 
wondering a little at this gush of feeling from 
Bella. 

Mrs. Dulcimer felt that things were working 
round delightfully toward the realization of her 
matrimonial scheme. 

“T look upon it as quite a settled matter, Re- 
becca,” she said, one morning, when the all-im- 
portant factotum was polishing the old sideboard, 
familiarly known as Uncle John. : 

“Having the chimneys swept again before 
Christmas? yes, mum,” replied Rebecca, driving 
her leather vigorously backward and forward 
across the shining wood. “They'll want it. We 
begun fires extra early this year, and master do 
pile up the wood and coals—as if he wanted to 
keep himself in mind of Bloody Mary’s martyrs at 
Smiffell, and show his thankfulness that God made 
him a Protestant.” 

“T wasn’t talking of the chimneys, Rebecca. 
I was thinking of Mr. Culverhouse and Miss 
Scratchell. He’s getting fonder of her every day.” 

“ He ought to be,” retorted the maid, snappish- 
ly. “She runs after him hard enough. * But if I 
was you, mum, I’d leave him to find out his own feel- 
ings. Forced affections are like forced rhubarb 
—sour and watery. Uncle John’s in the sulks 
this morning. I can’t get him to shine nohow. 
It’s the damp weather, I suppose. It always 
makes him dull.” 

“ Well, Rebecca,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, compla- 
cently. “If this marriage takes place soon, as I 
believe it will, I shall feel that I've been the sal- 
vation of Bella Seratchell. If you could see her 
wretched home—” 

“T’'ve seen the maid-of-all-work,” replied Re- 
becca, curtly ; “ that’s enough for me. I’ve no call 
to sec inside the house.” 


interrogated Beatrix. 








Hopefully as things were progressing in Mrs. 
Dulcimer’s estimation, the active beneficence of 
that amiable woman urged her to take some step 
which should place matters on a more decided 
footing. It was more than a month since she 
had taken Cyril and Bella under her protection, 
and she felt that it was time the gentleman should 
declare himself. He had received every encour- 
agement to speak—he had evidently been touched 
by Bella’s efforts for the good of her species. He 
admired Bella’s taste and industry, her neatness 
of attire and amiable manners. What more 
could he want? 

“It’s positively ridiculous of him to hang back 
in this way,” thought Mrs. Dulcimer, impatient 
for action. “But I have no doubt his silence is 
the result of shyness. Those reserved men are 
always shy. One gives them credit for pride, and 
they are suffering agonies of self-distrust all the 
time.” 

It is generally some combination of trifles 
which determines the great events of life. Mrs. 
Dulcimer was hurried into a line of conduct more 
impetuous than sagacious by such a combination. 

First, it was a wet afternoon, which fact pre- 
vented the Vicar’s wife going on a round of cere- 
monious calls in her best bonnet. She might 
have trusted her own body out in the wet, leav- 
ing the accident of a cold in the head to be dealt 
with by Rebecca, who was a wonderful hand at 
domestic medicine, and made gruel that was al- 
most a luxury; but she could not risk the de- 
struction of her new velvet bonnet and bird- 
of-paradise. Secondly, Mr. Dulcimer had gone to 
Great Yafford for a day’s leisurely prowl among 
the second-hand book-shops, a recreation his soul 
loved. His absence made the Vicarage seem 
empty, and the day longer than usual. Mrs. Dul- 
cimer ate her early dinner alone, and felt mis- 
erable. 

After dinner she sent the boy to ask Bella 
Scratchell to come and spend the afternoon and 
to bring her work. The fire was lighted in the li- 
brary, so that the room might be warm and cheer- 
ful on the Vicar’s return; but Mrs. Dulcimer pre- 
ferred her snug corner by the dinning-room hearth, 
where she had a comfortable Rockingham chair 
and a delightful little Chippendale table. She 
opened her charity basket, took out her pile of 
baby clothes, and felt that with Bella to talk to 
she could spend an agreeable afternoon, despite 
the incessant rain, which came down with a dis- 
mal drip, drip, on the sodden lawn, where the 
blackbirds were luxuriating in the unusual acces- 
sibility of the worm family 

Bella’s rapid fingers were wont to be helpful, 
too, with the charity basket. She would lay aside 
her dainty strip of embroidery, and devote herself 
to herring-boning flannel or stitching in gussets 
with the most amiable alacrity. 

“ You dear girl, to come through this abominable 
rain, and enliven me,” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, 
when Bella came in, looking very bright and pret- 
ty after her rainy walk. 

“T think I would come through fire as well as 
water to see you, dear Mrs. Dulcimer,” replied 
Bella, affectionately. “I was going to sit with poor 
Mary Smithers this afternoon—she is in a decline, 
you know, and so patient. Mr. Culverhouse is 
deeply interested in her. But, of course, I would 
rather come here—” 

“You dear unselfish girl! And does Mr. Cul- 
verhouse seem pleased with what you are doing 
for his people ?” 

“Very much. His face quite lights up when 
he comes into a cottage and finds me there.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, significantly. “We 
all know what that means.” 


Bella sighed, and looked at the fire. Her fool’s 


| paradise was a sweet place to dwell in, but there 


were times when the suspicion that it was only a 
fool’s paradise, after all, crept like an ugly snake 
into the Eden of her mind, ; 

“ Dear Mrs. Dulcimer,” she began, thoughtfully, 
after an interval of silence in which the Vicar’s 
wife had been trying to accomplish some ma- 
neeuvre, almost as difficult as squaring the circle, 
with a brown paper pattern and an awkward bit 
of flannel. ‘“ You are too good to be so much in- 
terested in my welfare; but do you know some- 
times I fancy you are altogether mistaken—as to 
—as to Mr. Culverhouse’s feelings? He is all 
that is kind to me—he approves of my poor ef- 
forts to be useful—he praises me—he seems al- 
ways glad to see me—yet he has never said a 
word that would imply—” 

“That will come all at once, all in a moment,” 
cried Mrs. Dulcimer, decisively. “It did with 
Clement. I hadn’t the least idea that he was in 
love with me. My father was a bookworm, you 
know, like Mr. Dulcimer, and Clement used to 
come to our house a great deal, and they were 
always talking of first editions and second editions 
—and black-letter books, and incunabula—and a 
lot more stuff that I hardly knew the meaning of. 
And one day Clement suddenly asked me to mar- 
ry him. I never felt so surprised in my life. I 
felt sure that my father must have suggested it to 
him, but the idea did not offend me. These things 
ought to be suggested. There are men who would 
go down to their graves miserable old bachelors 
for want of some one to give them a judicious 
hint.” 

“And you really think Mr. Culverhouse likes 
me?” faltered Bella. 

It was growing every day—nay, every hour— 
more and more a question of life or death with 
her. The old home seemed daily more hateful— 
the ideal existence to be shared with Cyril more 
paradisaic. Suspense gnawed her heart like a 
serpent’s tooth. She knew and felt that it was 
unwomanly to discuss such a question even with 
friendly Mrs. Dulcimer, but she could not help 
seeking the comfort to be obtained from such a 
discussion. 

“ My iove, I am sure of it,” said the Vicar’s wife, 
with conviction. “I have seen it in a thousand 
ways.” 

Bella could not ask her to name one of the 
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thousand, though she would have been very glad 
to get more detailed information. . 

Again Bella's eyes sought the fire, and again 
she gave a little depressed sigh. Her father had 
been especially disagreeable lately there had been 
difficulties about bills and taxes: life at home 
was a perpetual warfare at such times. Mrs. Pi- 
per had been ailing for the last fortnight ; her tem- 
per had been ailing too. The Piper children were 
dense and insolext. Existence was altogether a 
trial. Bella thought of Beatrix Harefield’s smooth 
life in the beautiful old Water House, with its 
lights and shadows, its old-world comfort, its ret- 
inue of well-traimd servants. A dull life, no 
doubt, but a paradse of rest. Asa child Bella 
had been envious of her playfellow, but since 
both girls had grow, to womanhood, envy had as- 
sumed a darker hue,black as the juice of the cut- 
tle-fish, which darkens all it touches. 

“Let me herring-lone those flannels for you, 
dear Mrs. Dulcimer,’ Bella said at last, rousing 
herself from her reveie ; and presently the needle 
was flying swiftly bac:ward and forward as Miss 
Scratchell’s fair head sent over her work. 

She tried to be livey, feeling it incumbent on 
her to amuse her kirl patroness; and the two 
women prattled on abo:t servants and gowns and 
bonnets and the usual ‘eminine subjects till four 
o'clock, when it was to dark for any more work, 
and they could only tdk on by the red glow of 
the fire till it pleased ue omnipotent Rebecca to 
bring lamps and candle. 

The Vicarage dinin-room was charming by 
this light. The blocksof books; the shelves of 
old china ; Uncle John’ portly sideboard standing 
out with a look of huma corpulence in the ruddy 
glow, and shining witl a polish that did credit 
to Rebecca; Aunt Taitha’s mahogany bureau 
glittering with brassy cnamentation ; the sombre 
crimson of the well-wrn curtains giving depth 
of tone to the picture Yes, it was a good old 
room in this changefv and uncertain light, and 
to Bella, after the «cords and disorders of 
home, it seemed an «quisite haven of repose. 
Thce-e had been old-fshioned folding-doors be- 
tween the dining-roowand library, but these Mr. 
Dulcimer had removecreplacing them with thick 
cloth curtains, which nade it easier for him to 
pass from room to rem. 

The clock had strck four, and Mrs. Dulcimer 
was beginning to fe sleepy, when a ring at the 
house door put her a the alert. 

“T wonder who it ,” she said, in an under-tone, 
as if the visitor miat hear her outside the hall 
door. “It isn’t ment, for he has his key. 
And it couldn’t bany ordinary caller on such 
an afternoon. I are say it’s Mr. Culverhouse, 
come on parish biiness.” 

Bella had madehe same speculation, and her 
heart was beatin painfully fast. 

“Tf it is, Piliraw him out,” 
Vicar’s wife. 

“Oh, pray, “ay, dear Mrs, Dulcimer, don’t 
dream of such thing—” 

“Sh, my «r,” whispered Mrs. Dulcimer, 
“don’t you b frightened. I am not going to 
compromise wu. I hope I have more tact than 
to do such a sing as that. But I shall draw him 
out. I won’have him trifle with you any longer. 
He shall beaade to speak his mind.” . 

“Dear 4. Dulcimer, I beg—” 

“Mr. Cuerhouse, mum,” announced Rebecca. 
“ He wanti to see master, but he says you’ll do. 
I’ve show him into the libery.” 

Mrs. Dcimer rose without a word, squeezed 
Bella’s nd, put her finger on her lip mysteri- 
ously, af passed through into the next room, 
droppin the curtains behind her, and leaving 
Bella gne in the dining-room. She grew pale 
and trnbled a little as she crept toward the 
curtai» 

«“].ink she must mean me to listen,” she said 
to heelf, and she took her stand just by the cen- 
tral le where the two curtains met. 

MCulverhouse had come to beg help for some 
of h poor people. Widow Watson’s little boy 
hadallen into the fire while his mother was out 
getag her little bit of washing passed through 
a nghbor’s mangle, and there was old linen want- 
edo dress his wounds, and a little wine, as he 
w: very weak from the shock. Good-natured 

M. Dulcimer ran off to hunt for the linen, and 
tet the wine from Rebecca, and Cyril was left 
ane in the library, 


whispered the 


’ 


Bella stole back to her chair by the fire. He 
wht come in, perhaps, and find her there. He 


1s quite at home in the house. She felt that 

ie would look innocent enough, sitting there by 

ie little work-table. She might even simulate 
gentle slumber. She was wise enough to know 
hat girlhood is never prettier than in sleep. 

Cyril did not come into the dining-room. She 
ieard him walking slowly up and down the libra- 
'y, deep in thought, no doubt. 

“Tf Mrs. Dulcimer is right, he must be think- 
ing of me,” said Bella. “I think of him all day 
long. He shuts every thing else out of my 
thoughts.” 

Presently Mrs. Dulcimer came back. 

“T have sent off a parcel of linen and some 
sherry,” she said. 

“ A thousand thanks for your prompt kindness. 
It is really a sad case—the poor mother is almost 
heart-broken.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Mrs. Dulcimer. “TI can not 
think how they do manage to set themselves on 
fire so often. It’s quite an epidemic.” 

“Their rooms are so small,” suggested Cyril. 

* “True. That may have something to do with 
it. How tired you must be this wetday! You'll 
stop to tea, of course. Clement has been book- 
hunting at Great Yafford, and will be home soon. 
I have got a brace of pheasants for him. He'll 
want something savory after such a wretched day. 
How is Mary Smithers ?”’ 

Mary Smithers was the girl Bella had talked of 
visiting. 

“ No better, poor soul,” said Cyril. 
only one change for her now.” 


“ There is 
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“ Ah,” sighed Mrs. Dulcimer, “and that is a 
blessed one for a girl in her position.” 

Her tone implied that heaverr was a desirable 
refuge for the destitute, a supernal almshouse, 
with easier terms of election than those common 
to earthly asylums. 

“Have you seen much of poor Mary since she 
has been ill?” asked Mrs. Dulcimer, artfully lead- 
ing up to her subject. 

“T see her as often as 1 can, but not so often 
as I wish. But she has been well looked after.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Your little favorite, Miss Scratchell, has been 
quite devoted to her, and fortunately poor Mary 
has taken a strong fancy to Miss Scratchell.” 

How fast Bella’s heart was beating now, and 
how close her ear was to the narrow line between 
the curtains ! 

“ Your little favorite.” The careless kindness 
of his tone had a chilling sound in Bella’s ear. 

“T am delighted to hear you say so,” replied 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “Bella is indeed a dear girl— 
clever, accomplished, usefu! ; a treasure at home ; 
beloved wherever she goes. What a wife she 
will make !” 

“ A capital one,” said the curate. 
very pleaséd to marry her—” 

Bella’s heart gave a leap. 

“To some thoroughly good fellow who could 
give her a happy home.” 

Bella’s beart sank as heavily as a lump of lead. 

“ An? no doubt she will marry well,” pursued 
the urate, in the same cheerful tone. “She isa 
very attractive girl, as well as a good girl.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer began to feel uncomfortable. 
Could she have been mistaken, after all? Could 
she have misled poor Bella? It was not the first 
time in her life that her judgment had gone astray 
—but this time she had felt particularly sure of her 
facts, and she had been more than usually anxious 
for the success of her scheme. Bella’s home was 
so uncomfortable. It was absolutely incumbent 
on Mrs. Dulcimer, as an active Christian, to get 
the poor girl married. Match-making here was 
not an amusement, but a stringent duty. 

There was a pause, and for some moments Mrs. 
Dulcimer thought of abandoning her idea of draw- 
ing Cyril out. The attempt might be premature. 
And there was poor Bella listening intently no 
doubt, and having her young hopes blighted by 
the indifference of the curate’s tone. Curiosity 
got the better of discretion, however, and Mrs. 
Dulcimer pursued her theme. 

“ She is a sweet pretty girl,” she said; “I really 
think she grows prettier every day. I wonder you 
can talk so cheerfully of marrying her to somebody 
else. What a charming wife she would make 
you !” 

“T dare say she would, if I wanted just that 
kind of wife, and if she wanted such a person as 
me for a husband. But I dare say I am as far 
from her ideal of a husband as she is from my 
ideal of a wife.” 

Bella’s knees gave way under her at this point, 
and she sank into a languid heap upon the floor 
by the curtains. She did not faint, but she felt 
as if there were no more power or life in her 
limbs; as if she had sunk upon that spot nev- 
er to rise any more; as if the best thing that could 
happen to her would be to lie theve and feel life 
ebbing gently away, light slowly fading to eternal 
darkness. 

“ You astonish me,” cried Mrs. Dulcimer, more 
indignant at the downfall cf this last cherished 
scheme than she had ever felt at any previous 
failure. ‘“ What more could you want in a wife? 
Beauty — cleverness — industry —good manage- 
ment.” 

“Dante found only one Beatrice,” said Cyril, 
gravely; “yet I have no doubt there were plenty 
of women in Florence who could sew on shirt 
buttons and make soup. I have found my Bea- 
trice. I may never marry her, perhaps. But I 
am fixed for life. I shall never marry any one 
else.” 

A new life returned to Bella’s limbs now. It 
was as if the blood that had just now fiowed 
so sluggishly through her veins was suddenly 
changed to quicksilver. She rose to her feet 
again, and stood, white as a corpse, with her 
hands tightly clinched, her lips drawn together 
till they made only a thin line of pallid violet. 
The pretty Dresden china face was hardly rec- 
ognizable. 

A sudden conviction had darted into her mind 
with Cyril’s utterance of that one word Beatrice. 
It was as if a flash of lightning had revealed things 
close at hand but wrapped in darkness till this 
moment. 

“TI never was more surprised in my life—or dis- 
appointed,” faltered Mrs. Dulcimer, quite over- 
come by this failure. “I am so fond of you 
Cyril, and so fond of Bella, and I thought you 
would make such a nice couple—that it would be 
a delightful arrangement in every way.” 

“ My dear friend, there is a higher Power who 
rules these things. I am a believer in the old 
saying that marriages are made in heaven, and I 
have not much faith in the wisdom of earthly 
match-making.” 

“ But this was in every way so suitable,” harped 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “Bella is such a good girl—a 
model wife for a man who has to make his way 
in the world.” 

“ Heaven defend me from a model wife chosen 
for me by my friends !” ejaculated Cyril. 

“ And you have paid her so much attention— 
you have been so warmly interested in her parish 
work.” 

“ Not more than I should be in any good work 
‘done by any good woman. I trust,” pursued 
Cyril, with a sudden look of alarm, “that I have 
done nothing to mislead Miss Scratchell on this 
subject. I should hate myself if I thought it 
were possible. I can confidently say that I have 
never uttered a word that could be misunder- 
stood by the most romantic young lady. Our 
conversation has always been perfectly matter-of- 
fact—about other people—never about ourselves. 


“T should be 





I would as soon take to writing sonnets as in- 
dulge in the sentimental twaddle some curates 
cultivate.” 

“ Pray don’t alarm yourself,” cried Mrs. Dulci- 
mer, remembering her promise to Bella. “ Miss 
Scratchell hasn’t an idea upon the subject. I 
know that she admires, reveres, esteems you,” 
she added, thinking it just possible to turn the 
tide of his feelings by the warm south wind of 
flattery; “but beyond that—no—Bella has too 
much modesty. Iam sure she has not a thought 
about being married. It is only I who am anx- 
ious to see her comfortably settled. Of course I 
can not blame you for my having been deceived 
about your feelings. But I really do think, Cyr- 
il, that when a young man is engaged he ought 
to let his intimate friends know all about it. It 
would prevent misunderstandings.” 

“There are reasons why I should not talk 
about my engagement. It has not been ratified 
by the consent of the lady's family. It may be 
long before I can marry.” 

“ Ah,” thought Mrs. Dulcimer, “ some artful girl 
he met at Oxford, I dare say. A University town 
is a regular man-trap.” 

She was seriously concerned about Bella. The 
poor girl would fret, perhaps—would lay her sor- 
row at Mrs. Dulcimer’s door, and for once in her 
life the Vicar’s wife felt herself to blame. In 
the active exercise of her charity she had done 
more harm than if she had loved her neighbor a 
little less intensely, and left other people's busi- 
ness alone. 

“ Poor Bella,” she thought, and she felt almost 
afraid to face her victim; yet she was bound to 
go and console her. So after a little desultory talk 
with Cyril about nothing particular, she excused 
herself on the pretext of looking after the tea, 
and left the curate to amuse himself with the 
books and periodicals heaped on Mr. Dulcimer’s 
table, the sober drab Quarterly, the Edinburgh in 
yellow and blue, the philosophical Westminster, 
like a snake in the grass. 

The dining-room was empty when Mrs. Dulci- 
mer returned to it. Bella had carried her crush- 
ed heart out of the house into the gray rainy 
night, which seemed in harmony with her desola- 
tion. She had crept quietly from the room di- 
rectly the conversation between Cyril and Mrs. 
Dulcimer had changed to general topics, and had 
gone up stairs to put on her bonnet and shawl. 

On Mrs. Dulcimer’s dressing-table she left a 
brief penciled note. 

“TI could not stay after what has happened, 
dear friend. We have both been foolish. Pray 
think no more about it.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer found this little note presently, 
when she went up stairs to arrange her cap and 
re-adjust the frillings and puffings about her neck 
and shoulders. 

The little note gave her unspeakable relief. 

“Noble girl,” she exclaimed, “how heroically 
she takes it! Yet I am sure she is fond of him. 
And how good of her not to feel angry with me 
for having misled her.” 

rs. Dulcimer would not have been quite so 
satisfied with the result of her mancuvring 
could she have seen the figure lying prone upon 
the floor of Bella Scratchell’s barely furnished bed- 
room—the disheveled hair—the clinched hands 
—the convulsed movements of the thin bloodless 
lips. And perhaps she might have been forever 
cured of her passion for match-making could she 
have heard the curses which those pallid lips call- 
ed down upon her matronly head. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

AN interesting account of the expedition for 
the exploration of the Fly River, by Professor 
D’ ALBERTIS, has been published at Sydney. 
About $2500 were contributed to this enter- 
prise, which lasted from the 20th of April, 1876, 
to the 2lst of November. The geographical re- 
sults have already been mentioned in the pages 
of the Weekly. he natural history collections 
consisted of a considerable variety of plants, 
some rare and new birds, etc: 





The announcement of the death of Dr. P. P. 
CARPENTER, at Montreal, on the 24th of May, 
will cause general regret among his acquaint- 
ances and associates in scientific research, espe- 
cially in the department of conchology, in which 
he was one of the acknowledged masters. 

Dr. CARPENTER was a native of England, 
where he prosecuted for many years his studies 
in shells, and devoted himself particularly to the 
species of the Pacific Ocean. fis first works of 
importance were a list of the shells of the west 
coast of North America, in the Proceedings of 
the British Association, and a catalogue of the 
shells of Mazatlan, printed as one of the series 
of British Museum catalogues, giving an account 
of a very large collection of shells obtained off 
the western coast of Mexico, or placed in his 
hands for investigation. The mass of this col- 
lection was enormous, and after selecting the 
first series for the British Museum, there still re- 
mained material for a very extensive series. Of 
these he presented the best to the State Society 
of Natural History at Albany, on condition of 
his being employed to bring it over, arrange, and 
place it on exhibition; and in 1859 he came to 
the United States for that purpose. 

During the same year he was engaged by the 
Smithsonian Institution to put in order the col- 
lection of shells brought home by the WiLkes 
exploring expedition, and to make up the da- 
plicates into sets for distribution to colleges and 
academies throughout the United States. This 
was performed in a satisfactory manner, and 
many hundreds of thousands of shells were dis- 
tributed to several hundred establishments. In 
the same year he gave a course of lectures be- 
fore the Smithsonian Institution, published in 
the Smithsonian Report for 1861, and which have 
served an excellent purpose as a manual on the 
mollusea. 

He shortly after returned to England, remain 
ing there for a time, when he again visited the 
New World, and established himself at Montreal 
as a teacher, but continued his labors as a con- 
chologist, having been engaged by the Boston 
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Society of Natural History and other American 
institutions to arrange and label their shells. 

In addition to his work on the shells of Mazat- 
lan, he published numerous papers based largely 
on the collections of the National Museum at 
Washington, and at the time of his death hac 
nearly ready for the press a monograph of the 
shells of the Chiton group, to be published by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


The rapid diminution of lobsters on the coast 
of England has led to the establishment of a 
commission for the purpose of determining 
what regulations, if any, can be adopted for their 
preservation ; and as the result of an inquiry 
into the subject, its members have concluded 
to recommend the prohibition of the capture or 
sale of lobsters under eight inches in length 
from the tip of the beak to the end of the tail, or 
four inches from the tip of the beak to the end 
of the body, with the exception of the county 
of Sussex, where the minimum may be seven 
inches instead of eight. It was not considered 
expedient to make any regulation in regard to 
time of capture, as referring to the spawning 
season, Which takes place at different dates ou 
different portions of the coast 

This limitation of size, it will be noticed, is 
much greater than that applied in the United 
States, where the length of eleven inches from 
the bill to the end of the 


tail has been fixed as 
the minimum. 


An important article of commerce is the or- 
chella, or a species of lichen, known in the trade 
as Rocella fuciformis. A recent chemical exami- 
nation tends to slow that in this substance two 
coloring matters ex!st, and a third (red) is de 
veloped in its preparation. By 
lichen with hot water the green 
removed, and the application of 
sary to obtain the red matter. The yellow prin 
ciple is then obtained by treating the residue 
with alcohol. It is not desirable to reduce the 
lichen to too fine particles. Carbonate of soda 
is considered the best for extracting the colors 


treating the 
substance is 


AKA) 18 Hheces 


Dr. V. Ryeersma, an eminent naturalist and 
physician of St. Martin, in the West Indies, died 
on the 4th of March last. He was in corre 
spondence with the principal conchologiste of 
this country, and by his collections and observ 
tions added much to our knowledge of the con 
chology of the West Indies 


The fact of the extinction of many formerly 
well-known animals by human agencies is well 
established, and, according to PeLze.n, this fate 
is now impending upon quite a number of spe 
cies, at least of birds. Referring to the fact of 
the disappearance of the great auk, or Northern 
penguin, of the epyornis of Madagascar, of the 
dinornis of New Zealand, of the dodo, etc., he ad- 
duces sundry additional instances as less known. 
Among these are the Notornis alba, or white rail, 
of Norfolk Island, a species of gallinule, and the 
Porphyrio stanleyi of Lord Howe Island. Of a 
second species of Notornis from New Zealand 
Mr. WALTER MANTELL obtained two living speci 
mens, the last, it is believed, of the race, with 
quite a number of their fossil bones 

Of the Nestor parrot (Nestor productus) of 
GovuLD, from Phillips Island, no living 
mens are now supposed to exist. The last one 
known was a cage bird in London in 1851. Quite 
a number of specimens, however, are in public 
museums. 

According te later advices, the sickle-bill bird 
of the Sandwich Islands ( Drepanis pacifica), the 
feathers of which were used for the production 
of the royal robes, is no longer to be found liv- 
ing. The starling of the island of Reunion (Fre 
gilupus varius) bas not been seen alive within re 
cent years, although several specimens were ob- 
tained by Professor Savi in 1544 

The Labrador duck ( Camptolemus labradorius) 
of America is ranked among nearly extinct spe 
cies, and is said to be more poorly represented 
in museums than even the greatauk. There is, 
however, good reason to believe that this bird is 
still abundaut in the arctic seas, and that it may 
yet be brought in in considerable quantities, 

The dodo pigeon of the Samoan Islands (Di- 
dunculus), the apteryx and the stringops of New 
Zealand, and the forest rail ( Ocydromus sylvestris) 
of Lord Howe Island, are also believed to be very 
nearly extinct. 





A question as to the native country of the 
Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) has 
lately arisen, the accuracy of its previous refer 
ence to Brazil and Peru by authors having been 
doubted by Professor Gray. The subject was 
referred by him to Professor J. Hammond Trem 
BULL, of Hartford, who brought to bear his well 
known philological and historical knowledge in 
the solution of the inquiry. The result has been 
an identification with the H. doronicoides of the 
Mississippi Valley, and the conclusion that the 
H. tuberosus is simply one of the varieties o/ 
form which the other wild species frequently 
assume. 

Professor Gray also is inclined to think that 
the common sunflower (/7. annwus) is a deriva 
tive by cultivation from the H. lenticularis of 
Dove.as, itself only a larger form of the HZ. pe 
tiolaris of NuTTau., a native of the Wester: 
plains, to and beyoud the Rocky Mountains. 





The death of Colonel E. Jewerrt, a well-known 
naturalist and collector, took place at Santa Bur 
bara, California, on the 18th of May, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. Colonel Jewert's 
life has been a long and eventful one, but it is 
of his career as a naturalist that we have at pres 
ent to speak. Born in New Hampshire, he spent 
a large portion of his life in New York, and 
while residing in its western portion his atten- 
tion became attracted to the great variety of its 
fossil remains. These he collected very sedu 
lously, and ip time secured a cabinet’ second 
only to that of Professor James Haut, of Al 
bany. This collection was purchased by Coruell 
University for the sum of $10,000 

Fora time he was the curator of the New York 
State Cabinet, in which he was succeeded by 
Professor Hatt. From his interest in fossil 
shells bis attention was turned to recent species, 
and by visiting numerous localities, and institut- 
ing an extended system of exchange, he ulti- 
mately came into possession of one of the finest 
private cabinets in the United States. This, it 
is understood, remains the property of bis daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Borcr, who lives at Sante Bartara, and 
is said to contain some 14,000 species. 
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A PENITENT. 
Annan, Neelie, don’t look like a tunder-cloud, darlint ; 
What harm if I did stale a kiss from your lips? 
No sinsible bee meets a smiling young rose, sure, 
But stops, the sly thafe, and a honey drop sips. 
And, rose of the wurruld, spake aisy now, ain’t I 
More sinsible far than a vagabond bee ? 
And how could I see the swate kiss that was lying 
There on your red lips, as though waiting for me, 
And not take it, darlint? Och, Neelie, give o’er! 
Faith, I'm awfully sorry—J didn’t take more. 


'Twas your fault intirely. Why did you smile at me? 
So great a timptation no man could resist, 
For your laughing blue eyes, and your cheek wid a 
dimple, 
And your dilicate mouth said, “ We're here to be 
kissed.” 
And could I be draming they didn’t spake truth, dear ? 
Sure beautiful fatures like thim niver lie; 
If they do, you should hide thim, and not be desaving 
Such an innocent, trusting young fellow as L 
Are you frowning still, darlint? Och, Neelie, give o’er! 
Don't I tell you I'm sorry—J didn’t take more? 
THE FORCE OF EARLY HABITS. 
Orr double-page engraving has a pathetic as 
well as a humorous side. One can not help pity- 
ing the old horse, condemned to the hard drudgery 
of farm-work, suddenly roused to spirited action 
by the baying of the hounds and the call of the 
huntsman’s horn. He tears along at full speed, 
to the great terror of the old woman in the cart, 
who is evidently afraid that its contents will be 
spilled into the road. Many curious anecdotes 
are told of old racers, hunters, and cavalry horses 
suddenly excited by some familiar sound, and re- 
minded of their early habits in a way that was 
exceedingly uncomfortable to those who were 
riging or driving them. 


THE DANUBE. 


Tne Danube in the Roman imperial period 
formed the boundary of civilization, and the le- 
gions rigidly repelled from its southern banks the 
hosts of barbarians who peopled the German for- 
ests. At lengih the imprudent TraJan passed its 
waters, and founded a province in the heart of 
Europe; a fine Roman road ran along its borders ; 
bridges crossed its rapid stream; the rich city of 
Sirmium, on the Save, was the harbor whence a 
fleet of Roman war ships—the torpedoes and iron- 
clads of antiquity—patrolled the Danube to its 
mouth, and guarded the passage of the important 
river. For two centuries and more it shielded 
almost effectually the rich fields and busy cities 
of the South from hostile invasion; Trasan, Jv- 
Lian, and Marcus Avretivs fought successfully 
in its defense; Rome slept secure while the 
mighty stream rolled unchallenged to the Euxine. 
Meantime the intellect and the courage of Italy 
died together, civilized men sank into the condi- 
tion of the Chinese or the Aztec, and only the 
swift river sheltered the feeble creatures from 
the arms and the dominion of the superior races 
who gazed upon them menacingly from the upper 
shore. At last the Huns began to press upon the 
more cultivated Goths, and an incautious and tim- 
id emperor invited the savage throng over the 
stream. VALENS threw open the gates of the 
Danube; the Goths crossed in immense, or at 
least irresistible, numbers ; a feud began at once 
between the civilized man and the savage, and 
within a few years the Roman world had passed 
away, and the faint dawn of modern arts and 
progress began amidst the desolation of Europe. 

Such was the result of the first passage of the 
Danube. An empire was overthrown, knowledge 
perished, and for seven centuries barbarous races 
slowly strove to revive some of the inventions 
and conveniences of the past, or new hordes of 
savages, pouring down from the North, labored to 
undo the work of their Gothic predecessors. 
Over the Danube, in the ninth century, came the 
wild and terrible Bulgarians, to sink slowly into a 
civilized and conquered nation. Later the Hun- 
garians, the most cruel and the last of the North- 
ern barbarians, crossed the stream. They rav- 
aged, they burned, they massacred; the repose 
of even Gothic Spain was tormented by the raids 
of these merciless horsemen. Like the Sioux and 
the Comanche, the Hungarians, with streaming 
locks and glittering knives, penetrated the re- 
cesses of Gaul, Italy, and Greeve, and in the ninth 
aud tenth centuries threatened the utter desola- 
tion of the West. It was the most horrible period 
of European woe, and all the world looked for- 
ward almost hopefully to its own destruction. 
But again, like the Bulgarians, the Hungarians 
sank into a cultivated people, and on the banks 
of the Danube contributed to the defenses of the 
civilization they had seemed eager to destroy. 
Then, within two centuries, great crusades swept 
along the mighty stream: the Danube saw the 
fanatical hordes of robbers and enthusiasts per- 
ish by myriads where Artita had once ravaged 
and Avaric guided his destroying host. Next 
the Tartar squadrens penetrated to the river, and 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Europe 
trembled before the savages of Asia. Last of 
all came the Turks, and with them the last of 
those successive waves of conquest with which 
the East has threatened the West from Xerxes 
to Mouammep IL., and when, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Sultan fixed his throne at Constantinople, 
the Danube had become almost a Turkish river, 
and for more than three centuries Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, Wallachia, have obeyed the Porte, and Hun- 
gary has been the battle-ground for the freedom 
of Europe. Often the Turks have moved on im- 
perious to the walls of Vienna, and only the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century and the victories of 
Prince Evekne decided the last great contest be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross. 

But peace has never yet approached the mighty 








river, and its turbid waters have flowed on, for- 
ever tinted by the blood of the madmen at its 
side. In the dawn of the eighteenth century 
began the wars between the Russians and the 
Turks. Prrer the Great was defeated, CaTnEr- 
NE IL. victorious. And the Danube has become 
familiar with new races and fresh slaughter, un- 
til no river of the world can equal the warlike 
horrors that are associated with its fertile or 
splendid shores. At Wagram Napotron gained 
one of his bloodiest victories, and Vienna and an 
Austrian empress were the spoils of the conqueror. 
The Russians crossed the stream in 1828; they 
threatened Constantinople, and attained their aim. 
And again in 1854 they were repulsed by Brit- 
ish and French intervention and by Omar Pasa. 
Meantime, in 1849, the fierce insurrection of Hun- 
gary had lighted the flames of war along the 
Upper Danube, and only the mighty arm of Russia 
prevented the Hungarians from reaching that 
independence in 1850 which they have since won 
from the results of Sadowa. Russia oppressed 
the struggling people, to rouse for itself an en- 
mity that never sleeps. The two Turkish races, 
divided in religion and culture, are again one in 
purpose. And as once more the Russian forces, 
immense and terrible, approach the banks of 
the fated river, on the scene where Trasan con- 
quered and ATHaNaric crossed at the invitation 
of the feeble VaLens, their most pressing danger 
is possibly the bitter and undying hatred of the 
countrymen of KossuTu. 

The civilized world will perhaps condemn the 
haste of Russia in taking up arms in defense of 
the oppressed Christians, while it approves its 
cause. It would no doubt have counseled a gener- 
al union of the European powers in some attempt 
to control Turkey, and a longer delay in bringing 
on the fatal hour. War has become a thing too 
shocking to be entered upon without some com- 
plete excuse. A war of conquest is abhorrent 
to the higher instincts of the time. But between 
the two combatants who face each other on the 
troubled Danube, the cultivated world has already 
made its decision. With the Turk there is no 
hope of reform; his religion forbids it. The 
spirit of his faith is war against the unbeliever 
until death. The barbarities inflicted upon the 
European Christians are the natural results of 
an exclusive and persecuting creed. And when 


| the Sultan unfurls the green banner of Islam, 


when he summons all the faithful to the rescue 
of Constantinople, he makes that more than ever 
a religious war which might otherwise have been 
a contest between two rival nations. Russia, on 
the other hand, has shown some traits of a pro- 
gressive creed. The Greek Church has never 
been a fixed, aggressive sect, like the papacy or 
Mohammedanism. Of the three forms of Orient- 
al belief, it approaches nearest. to the liberality of 
Protestantism, and it is not impossible that its 
harsher traits may be removed by the advance 
of knowledge. But for enraged and fanatical 
Mohammedanism, like the ultramontanism of Eu- 
rope and America, there seems no hope of prog- 
ress except in its complete suppression. Prot- 
estantism has long abandoned the persecuting 
dogmas of some of its earlier teachers. The 
Russian emancipates his serfs and condemns the 
intolerance of his clergy. But the barbarities of 
the Turk in Buiyaria, or the ultramontane in Nic- 
aragua and Acapulco, are the fruits of an un- 
changing cruelty that seems incapable of reform. 
The doctrine of infallibility is in both instances 
the source of an utier contempt for the laws of 
benevolence and progress. 

The novels of TurcGenerr and the careful 
studies of Mr. Watace have thrown fresh light 
upon the condition of great classes of the Rus- 
sian people. Neither are satisfied, but from both 
may be gathered some favorable omens of a fu- 
ture progress, According to the novelist, the ed- 
ucated and ruling caste is brave, immoral, skep- 
tical, bowing slavishly to the opinions of Paris, 
and ignorant, apparently, of any other source of 
enlightenment. And French manners and French 
skepticism debase the general conduct of society. 
The men, the women, have scarcely yet learned 
to distinguish the purer traits of civilization ; and 
of the immense horde of emancipated peasants 
neither author gives any good account. TurGE- 
err, one of the first advocates of emancipation, 
paints the indolence, the vices, of the former serfs, 
and the patient poverty of their owners. Mr. 
Wa ttace has drawn even a less favorable pic- 
ture, and it is plain that of the 70,000,000 of 
Russians the vast majority have few of the com- 
mon graces or requirements of civilization. In 
every European country no dovbt the large ma- 
jority of the population are weighed down by 
intense poverty, and sometimes ignorance. The 
condition of men is nowhere satisfactory; but in 
Russia, according to their own observers, this con- 
dition is too often self-chosen, and the immense 
mass of emancipated serfs have refused as yet 
to make a good use of freedom. They have taken 
advantage of it to enter upon one long and wild 
debavch. But this can not last forever. The 
Russians are good-tempered, intelligent, capable 
of labor. Education can alone give them a bet- 
ter life. Freedom is a priceless gift, and a wise 
administration might easily teach its people the 
advantages of industry and knowledge. 

As the cannon roar over the swollen Danube 
and the immense hosts line its hostile shores, one 
necessarily asks if this wild uproar must contin- 
ue forever, and war never cease along the fated 
stream. When shall this horrid discord end ? 
By what arm shall the savage warriors of the 
East be stayed? One by one, Goths, Huns, Hun- 
garians, Poles, Crusaders, Tartars, W ALLENSTELN, 
Napo.ron, Evckne, Kossutu and Gorcey, Haynav 
and WinpiscuGrAtz, the murderers and the mur- 
dered, glide over the patient river, and indicate the 
barbarism of man; and there seems no hope of 
rest until the Turkish reign is ended, and some 
humane and enlightened government shall rule 
all the shores of the Danube. Russia, reformed 
and educated, might easily create such a power. 
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It is said that the Russians have already learned 
humanity in war: could they learn a proper ab- 
horrence of conquest and perpetual slaughter, 
they might become the saviors of the East. There 
is but one power that has been discovered by the 
light of history able to teach nations humanity 
and the supreme value of tranquillity. Knowl- 
edge is the enemy of offensive war, and it is only 
when education shall have shed its soothing influ- 
ence over the shores of the Danube, the most ill- 
omened of rivers, that its waters will flow on for- 
ever in peace. EvGene Lawrence. 


PAUL JONES’S GREAT VICTORY. 

On page 548 will be found a stirring scene, il- 
lustrative of the manner in which battles at sea 
were fought in the olden time. The occasion is 
the capture of the Serapis by Joun Pavt Jones, 
a commodore in the American navy during the 
Revolutionary war. This remarkable man, who 
figured so conspicuously in the struggle of our 
forefathers for liberty, was a Scotchman, born at 
Arbigland, near the mouth of the river Nith, on 
the 6th of July, 1747. His name was simply 
Joun Pact, that of Jones having been assumed 
in after-life for some unknown reason, At the 
age of twelve he was apprenticed to a merchant 
of Whitehaven who was engaged in the American 
trade. His first voyage was to Virginia, where 
his elder brother was established as a planter. 
Some time after, we hear of him as engaged in 
the slave-trade, but this he abandoned in disgust. 
Subsequently he made several voyages to the 
West Indies, and, it is said, accumulated a for- 
tune by his successful speculations, 

At the commencement of the Revolution Jones 
offered his services to the United States govern- 
ment, and received a commission as lieutenant 
in the navy December 22,1775. For a time he 
served in a subordinate capacity, but his ability 
and daring became so conspicuous that within 
ten months he was placed in command of an ex- 
pedition consisting of two vessels, the A/fred and 
the Providence. For the next three years we hear 
of him in all parts of the Atlantic coast and on 
the shores of Scotland, where he harassed the 
coasting trade, and also made a most daring and 
successful descent upon the town of Whitehaven. 

In 1779 an important expedition was fitted out 
under the joint auspices of the King of France 
and the American Commissioners, and placed un- 
der the command of Jones. The squadron con- 
sisted of five vessels; and though four of them 
were French, they Were to be considered as Amer- 
ican ships, to be governed by the rules of the 
American navy during the cruise. The commis- 
sions of the officers were given by Dr. Frank.in ; 
and before the expedition sailed, the name of the 
Duras, Joxes’s flag-ship, was changed to that of 
Bonhomme Richard, as a compliment to the great 
philosopher. His crew of 375 men was a med- 
ley made up of representatives of almost every 
nation in Europe, and even Malays. The ship 
herself was an indifferent vessel, and equipped in 
a very inefficient manner. On her main or gun 
deck she mounted twenty-eight twelve-pounders, 
and on her quarter-deck and forecastle fourteen 
nine-pounders, making an armament of forty-two 
guns in all. Dissatistied with this, Jones caused 
twelve ports to be cut in the room below, where 
six old eighteen-pounders were mounted. This 
expedient, however, did not add to the efficiency 
of the ship, but, on the contrary, produced the 
most disastrous consequences. 

At the close of July Jones sailed from Lorient, 
on the coast of France, steered for the western 
shores of Ireland, and appeared off Kerry. From 
thence he ranged round the north of Scotland 
until he came opposite the Frith of Forth, when 
he directed his course toward Flamborough Head. 
By the middle of September twenty-six vessels had 
been captured or destroyed by the squadron, and 
very great alarm created upon the east coast of 
England. On the 23d of the same month Jonrs 
fell in with the fleet from the Baltic, under the 
protection of the Serapis, commanded by Captain 
Pearson, and the Countess of Scarborough, com- 
manded by Captain Piercy. Before noon Captain 
Pearson received intelligence from the bailiffs of 
Scarborough of the squadron under Jones being 
on the coast, and between twelve and one the ene- 
m.es were in each other's sight. Signal for gen- 
eral chase was made by Jones, and the ship Adli- 
ance, being the fastest of the squadron, took the 
lead. Owing, however, to the cowardice or mu- 
tinous spirit of her commander, Captain Lanpats, 
on seeing the strength of the English fleet she 
immediately stood off at a safe distance. About 
half past seven in the evening the Richard came 
up with the Serapis and closed with her upon her 
quarter-deck to about half pistol-shot. The weath- 
er was serene and beautiful, the water perfectly 
smooth, and the wind light at southwest, both ships 
heading to the northward. It was also full moon, 
and Flamborough Head less than a league distant, 
so that the piers of Scarborough were covered 
with spectators eager to witness the combat. The 
Serapis now hailed the Richard, and was answered. 
A few unimportant questions passed, when broad- 
sides were exchanged, and two of the old eight- 
een-pounders in the Richard’s gun-room burst, 
blowing up the deck above, and killing or wounding 
a number of the men stationed atthem. This part 
of the battery was then abandoned, and the ports 
closed. A close and heavy cannonade was now 
maintained by both ships for about an hour, when 
they fouled each other, and for a few moments 
the fighting ceased. Captain Pearson then hailed 
the Richard, and asked if she had struck her col- 
ors. “I have not yet begun to fight,” was the 
reply of Joxes, and the action was immediately 
renewed. 

Captain Prearson’s vessel had considerable su- 
periority over the Richard in regard to her work- 
ing power, and repeatedly gained advantages, in 
spite of the efforts of Jones to prevent it. Final- 
ly, to put an end to this, Jones aimed at laying 
his ship athwart of the other. 





Though he did | 


not succeed in his wish, yet, as the bowsprit of 
the Serapis ran between his poop and mizzen- 
mast, he seized the opportunity of lashing the two 
vessels together ; and the wind driving the head 
of the English ship against the bow of the Rich- 
ard, they came so close fore and aft that the 
muzzles of their guns touched each other’s sides. 

in this position the action continued from half 
past eight until half past ten in the evening, each 
party fighting with the utmost desperation. As 
the conflict waxed warmer, they fought hand to 
hand with pike, pist6l, and cutlass, and blood 
flowed freely. Already the Richard had been 
pierced by several eighteen-pound balls between 
wind and water; her twelve-pounders had been 
silenced, and she was commencing to fill. Only 
three nine-pounders kept up a cannonade; but 
the marines in the round-top sent volleys of bul- 
leta with deadly aim down upon the struggling 
Englishmen. Ignited combustibles were scatter- 
ed over the Serapis, and at one time she was on 
fire in a dozen places. The Serapis also suffered 
much from the guns of the Alliance, which came 
up from her position of safety and deliberately 
poured forth her volleys indiscriminately on 
friend and foe. About ten o’clock the cry was 
raised on board the Richard that she was begin- 
ning to sink, and her carpenter released over a 
hundred prisoners, a part of whom succeeded in 
getting aboard the Serapis. The gunner, also, 
alarmed at the quantity of water in the vessel, 
ran aft on the poop, crying for quarter. He was 
abruptly silenced by Jones. But the situation of 
the Richard was apparently hopeless. She was 
almost in a sinking condition, many of her guns 
were disabled, a large number of her prisoners 
were at large, the Alliance was deliberately firing 
into her, and some of the petty officers had set up 
the ery of fire. 

Jones was advised to surrender, but repudiated 
the thought. The prisoners were compelled to 
work at the pumps, the three surviving guns kept 
up their fire, and the action was continued under 
Jones’s personal superintendence. At length the 
Serapis, overcome with the fury of her enemy, sur- 
rendered. Captain Pearson, who had nailed his 
flag to the mast, became convinced of the folly of 
prolonging the engagement, and struck his colors 
with his own hand. When the moment came for 
the gallant Englishman to deliver his sword to 
Commodore Jones, whom he regarded as a rebel 
and a pirate, it is related that he said, “I can not, 
Sir, but feel much mortification at the idea of 
surrendering my sword to a man who has fought 
me with a rope around his neck.” Jones received 
the weapon, and immediately returning it, said, 
“You have fought gallantly, Sir, and I hope your 
king will give you a better ship.” Captain Pear- 
son was afterward knighted as a reward for his 
conduct on the occasion. The story is told that, 
upon hearing of the event, Jones remarked, “ He 
deserves it; and if I fall in with him again, I will 
make a lord of him.” 

Both the Serapis and the Richard had suffered 
much during the engagement, but the latter was 
a complete wreck, and the seven feet of water 
which she had in her hold upon the conclusion 
of the combat kept constantly increasing. She 
was on fire in two places, her quarters on the 
lower deck were driven in, the whole of her main 
battery was dismounted, and she was cut to pieces 
in the most extraordinary manner. The after-part 
of the ship, in line with the guns of the Serapis, 
was so completely demolished that the upper deck 
was only sustained by the ruins of the frame- 
work, some parts of which had been missed by 
the shot. It being considered impossible to con- 
vey her into port, the wounded were removed to 
the Serapis, and, after a short attempt to keep 
her afloat by means of the pumps, she was al- 
lowed to go down in the deep waters off Brid- 
lington Bay. Commodore Jones, with the re- 
mains of his flying squadron and prizes, made 
for Holland, and on the 3d of October anchored 
off the Texel. The prizes taken and ransomed 
by the Bonhomme Richard during her cruise were 
estimated at the sum of £40,000. : 

Upon the arrival of Jones at Helland, the Brit- 
ish minister at the Hague applied to the States- 
General for an order delivering up the Serapis 
and Scarborough, the latter having surrendered 
at the*same time as the Serapis, together with 
Jones and his men. Happily the Dutch authori- 
ties refused to interfere, for they felt a secret 
friendship for the struggling Americans. By a 
diplomatic trick they also avoided trouble with 
Great Britain, and Commodore Jones, instead of 
being conveyed as a pirate to England, was soon 
upon the ocean as commander of the Alliance, 
the captain of that vessel having been dismissed 
the service on account of his conduct during the 
famous combat. Jones’s action with the Serapis 
gave him great éclat in Europe and America, and 
no subsequent action ever dimmed his fame. 
Louis XVL. gave him a gold-mounted sword, bear 
ing upon its blade the words : Vindicati maris Ia 
dovicus XVI, remunerator strenuo vindici. This 
inscription was surrounded by the emblems of 
America and France. Lovis also created him 
Knight of the Order of Merit. In 1781 he sailed 
for America, and here further honors were heap- 
ed upon him. General Wasuineron wrote him 
an exceedingly complimentary letter, and Con- 
gress gave him a special vote of thanks. Eight 
years later, the same body ordered a gold medal 
to be struck and presented to the “Chevalier 
Joun Paci Jones.” One side bore a portrait of 
the hero, and the other a view of the engage- 
ment by which his fame was won. 

At the close of the war, Jongs sailed for France, 
empowered to negotiate for the recovery of prize- 
money in different parts of Europe. This service 
rendered, he accepted the position of rear-admiral 
in the Russian navy, and on the occasion of a 
difficulty between that power and the Turks, ac- 
quitted himself in such a manner that he re- 
ceived from the Empress Catnertne the ribbon 
of St. Anne. He was disappointed, however, in 


not obtaining the command of the fleet in the 
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Black Sea, and a quarrel with the admiral, 
Prince Nassav, brought him into such disfavor 
at court that he retired from the Russian serv- 
ice. A pension was promised him from the Rus- 
sian government, but it was never paid, and the 
great naval commander retired to Paris, where he 
lived in poverty and neglect. His death occurred 
on the 18th of July, 1792, but the place of his 
burial is not known. A commission from the 
American government, appointing him agent to 
treat with Algiers, arrived too late to find him 
among the living. 


RELIGIOUS INFELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JULY. 
Sunday, 15.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 2.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 25.—St. James, the Apostle. 
Sunday, 29.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


On the 3d of June, the culminating day of the 
papal jubilee, the bells of the St. Paul’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the city of Rome were 
rung for the first time. Twenty-three bells in all 
have been cast, but only three could be hung in 
time for the services on that Sunday. The same 
day was also in Italy the festival of the founding 
ofthe present kingdom. The largest of the bells 
weighs three-quarters of a ton, and bears on it 
this inscription: Verbum Dei non est alligatum. 
The Rev. Dr. Nevin writes of this event to the 
New York Churchman: “* Mr. MessENGER has al- 
ready set up many bells in many parts of the 
Church at home. None certainly do him more 
credit, or have given out a truer, nobler, or more 
needed utterance of the Church, than those 
which, on the day of the Pope’s jubilee, sound- 
ed out here to the citizens of Rome and pilgrims 
gathered from every part of the inhabited earth, 
the long-stifled voice of the apostle —Verbum 
Dei non est alligatum—‘ the word of God is not 
bound.’ ” 














On the 20th of June the Rev. Taomas Husanp 
Greae, D.D., was consecrated bishop of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church for England. The 
services took place in the First Church of New 
York, corner of Madison Avenue and Fifty-tifth 
Street. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Cueney. Dr. Greee was born in England in 
1840, graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1861, and since 1869 has been vicar of East Har- 
borne. He was elected bishop at the recent 
meeting of the Reformed Episcopal Council, 
and expects to take charge of a church near 
London. 





The death of the Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, at one 
time pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of this city (Dr. Joun Haw’s), has re- 
vived recollections of his great power as a con- 
troversialist. Thirty and forty years ago oral 
debates between champions of different doc- 
trical faiths were common in the West, and 
notably in Kentucky. Dr. Rice figured in one 
such logical and theological tournament, in 
which his opponent was ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
the founder of the Church of the Disciples. 
The Moderators were Henry Cuay, Chief Jus- 
tice Ropertson, and Hon. Joun SPEED SMITH. 
Eighteen days were spent in the contest, over 
which the people hung with breathless suspense, 
relieved now and then by bursts of applause. 
Whether it was the theology or the delight in 
seeing hard knocks given and taken that most 
interested the audiences might be an even ques- 
tion. 





The Christian temperance movement increases 
in momentum throughout the central West. In 
Indiana the towns of Aurora, Leavenworth, and 
Jonesborough, are specified as having been great- 
ly influenced by the appeals of the temperance 
orators. In the last-named place 910 persons 
signed the pledge. In Richmond, Indiana, night- 
ly meetings bave been held for three weeks, and 
“about five thousand” have signed the pledge. 
Mass-meetings have been held in Wood’s Thea- 
tre, Cincinnati, which have been attended by 
great crowds. Like results have been attained 
in West Virginia and Kentucky. The Christian 
temperance men will open a national temper- 
ance camp-meeting at Lake Bluff, near Chicago, 
on July 10. 





In a recent notice of the Duke of Richmond's 
Burials Bill, in this Intelligence, it was stated that 
Earl HaRROWBY’ samendment, giving to Dissent- 
ers the same privilege of holding their own serv- 
ices in the parish church-yards as is now enjoyed 
by Churchmen, was lost by atie vote. Somedays 
after, the same amendment was offered again, 
and was carried in the House of Lords by a vote 
of 127 to1ll. Since this defeat of the ministers 
the Duke of Richmond has announced the with- 
drawal of his bill. 





At the Irish Presbyterian Assembly recently 
held, the total number of communicants report- 
ed was 107,000—a decrease of 1000 upon last 
year. The contributions for all purposes were 
£142,729—a slight increase, 





The programmes of the religious summer re- 
sorts grow larger each year; the effort appears 
to be to extend them so as to cover the entire 
season. At Round Lake, New York, there will 
be a Union Camp-Meeting and Temperance Con- 
vention, beginning July 10, and continuing ten 
days; a Sunday-school Congress, beginning July 
20, and continuing seven days; and a third 
camp-meeting, beginning September 4 At the 
first of the series (July 10-20) Bishop Weaver, 
of the Church of the United Brethren, Drs. 
TALMAGE, CUYLER, Pentecost, Newman, Fow- 
LER, and TrrFany, Messrs. HammMoND, Murpur, 
Bishop FaLiows, of the Reformed Episeopal 
Church, and many otkers are announced to de- 
liver either addresses or sermons. The Rev. 
ALFRED TayYtor, of New York, will preside over 
the Sunday-school Congress (July 20-27). The 
exercises will consist of lectures, topical studies 
of the Bible, and social meetings. 





A continuous pastorate of fifty years is so rare 
now in our country that it is worthy of all hon- 
or. So thought the parishioners of the Rev. 
Joun STocKToN, of Cross Creek, Western Penn- 
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with them in making June 20, 1877, a festival 
occasion. The venerable minister traced, in the 


his fifty years’ service in one pulpit. Suitable 
tokens of affection were bestowed on him by 
his friends. In the half century this church 
has sent out over one hundred ruling elders, 
thirty-nine ministers, and has received 1545 
communicants. The largest number of members 
in communion with it at one time was 425. 





As jadged by the proceedings of their German 
and Swiss Synods, the progress of the Old Cath- 
olics in the adoption of reforms is slow, and yet 
there is progress. The freeing of the clergy 
from the obligation of celibacy still waits for a 
formal decision. At the Swiss Synod the Missal, 
Ritual, and Catechism in the language of the 
propie were provisionally adopted for a year. 

he question of communion in both kinds was 
referred to a committee for consideration. The 
French are represented as being desirous of this 
reform, but the German-Swiss are more conserv- 
atively inclined. 





The restoration of fraternity between Churches 
of our Northern and Southern States has led 
to the discussion of union, the vext and most 
natural step. The Northern and Southern Bap- 
tists now exchange courtesies at their anniver- 
saries ; the Presbyterians unfortunately find that 
the course of true love does not run smooth; 
another year, it may be hoped, will remove ev- 
ery impediment to brotherly intercourse. In 
view of future probabilities, it becomes inter- 
esting to ascertain the relative strength of the 

reat denominations in the South. The Baptists 
nave there 1,269,388 communicants, the major 
part of their number in the whole Union; the 
Southern Methodists, 722,347; the Northern 
Methodists, 400,000; the Colored Methodist 
Churches, 430,000; and the Presbyterians, not 
over 150,000. Of the 400,000 communicants of 
the Northern Methodist Church in the South, 
reckoning the border States, 201,732 are whites. 





June is in Canada the month in which the 
chief conventions are held. The Presbyterian 
Assembly met in Halifax, and devoted a large 
share of its time to the MACDONNELL case. “This 
ease is one of alleged heresy. The Rev. Mr. 
MACDONNELL having expressed himself, more 
than a year since, as hesitating to accept the 
doctrine of the “eternity or- endless duration 
of the punishment of the wicked,” as taught 
in the Westminster Confession, the Assembly 
affirmed in 1876 a distinct profession of faith 
therein as essential to ministerial standing. Mr. 
MACDONNELL, while claiming to hold to the 
Confession, has refused to make such an explic- 
it declaration as the Assembly requires. After 
a long debate, the case was referred to the To- 
ronto Presbytery, with instructions to proceed 
against Mr. MACDONNELL by libel. The discus- 
sion in the Assembly revolved about the minor 
question of the regularity of the proceedings. 

he Methodist Church of Canada held its annual 
Conference at Whitby. The manager of the 
publishing house at Toronto reported a satis- 
factory business for the year. It was determined 
to set apart a portion of the time of the next 
Conference, which will meet in Toronto, June, 
1878, to discussing questions which may come 
up in the next General Conference for legislative 
action. The Synod of Toronto (Church of En- 
gland) opened in the city of Toronto, June 19. 
The bishop, in his annual address, took decided 
ground against the establishment of a second 
theological school in the diocese. 





In the principal cities of Europe different systems 
are adopted for keeping the public thoroughfares 
clean, and for the removal and disposal of ashes, gar- 
bage, and refuse. As a general rule, European cities 
are divided into districts or sections, and the work of 
cleaning in each district is entirely independent from 
all the others. London, with its population of three 
and a half millions of people, and an area of over one 
hundred square miles, lacks many essential conditions 
of healthfulness and salubrity, from its location and 
climate. But its rulers fight against malaria and dirt; 
the streets are cleaned by a well-drilled force, and the 
well-built sewers carry their burden far into the sea. 
Street-cleaning in London is done by contract, and the 
management of the work is vested in district boards. 
All refuse and garbage collected become the property 
of the district board, unless otherwise agreed, and the 
street-cleaning contractors are fined if their work is 
not properly performed. An “ Inspector of Nuisances” 
in each district reports all cases of neglect of duty. 
The system of street-cleaning in the English capital is 
simple and thorough, and the healthfulness of the city 
has steadily increased for the past twenty years. Paris 
is divided into districts, and these districts are sub- 
divided into quartiers. The city contains over 3600 
streets and public places, and the cleaning of these is 
dove in sections. The general supervision of the work 
is vested in the Prefect of the Seine; more directly it 
is in charge of the Prefecture of Police, and regular 
inspectors are also employed. The street-cleaners are 
employed by the city, and all the work is done during 
the night, none being allowed during business hours. 
A large amount is realized by the sale of garbage and 
refuse, and the strictest discipline is enforced among 


actually done. Consequently, Paris is a clean city. In 
Hamburg and several important German cities, street- 
cleaning is a source of revenue to the city, instead of 
an expense, from the utilization of the refuse. Man- 
chester, England, has adopted a self-paying system of 
cleansing. Every thing is taken fron the streets to 
public yards in the outskirts of the town, sorted, and 
much of it worked over into useful cominodities. 
Among the products of the dirt heaps may be men- 
tioned paper pulp ; a valuable patent fertilizer ; a disin- 
fecting powder ; a kind of mortar; bone ; scrap metals. 
Whatever is useless is passed through a “ carbonizer,” 
and made harmless. The cinders collected supply all 
the fuel for the furnaces. 

If New York can not devise some efficient system of 
its own for street-cleaning, is it not possible fo learn 
something from other cities ? 





A suit was recently brought by a lady against the 
Delaware and Bound Brook Railroad Company for dam- 
ages from an accident on a Centennial train. It was 
shown that the plaintiff was compelled to stand, and 
that by the movement of the train she was thrown 
against a stove and injured. The court charged the 








-ury that “a ticket entitled the holder to a seat; that 


sylvania. The Washington Presbytery united | 


the cleaners, no one being paid for more work than is | 
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it made no difference that the ticket was purchased at 


| a reduced rate, and that if the plaintiff had asked for 
| a seat, the defendant was bound to give her one; that 
presence of an audience of 3000, the history of | 


it was not negligence in the plaintiff to stand if she 
could not procure a seat. Under the rules of the com- 
pany the defendant was prima facie liable, and the 
burden of proof was upon them to prove the coutrary.” 





A bust of Joseph Mazzini, recently cast in bronze in 
this city, will soon be added to the monuments in 
Central Park by the Italian residents of the United 
States. The work was modeled by Signor Turini, and 
is three times the size of life. It willstand on a granite 
pedestal sixteen feet high, and be placed on the west 
side of the Park, near the statue of Webster. It will 
be unveiled, with suitable ceremonies, early in the fall. 





The beautiful elm-trees of New Haven have suffered 
severely this year from the ravages of the canker- 
worm. The sparrows do not seem to have worked 
well this season. 





Marblehead, Massachusetts, an old town of historic 
interest, was desolated by fire on the morning of June 
2. As was the case during the St. John fire, a strong 
wind was prevailing, and from a small beginning, the 
flames spread until over seventy buildings were de- 
stroyed, involving the loss of more than half a million 
of dollars. Such a loss is to Marblehead very severe ; as 
compared with St. John, it is a emal! place, having a 


population of from seven to eight thousand. One of | 


the chief industries of Marblehead was shoe-making 


by machinery ; and as most of the factories were burn- | 


ed, hundreds of people are thrown out of employment. 
The location of the water reservoir in the city was such 
that the first buildings which took fire prevented the 
water from being accessible. Otherwise the conflagra- 
tion might have been checked much earlier. 





The execution of ten “ Molly Maguires” on the same 
day in Pennsylvania doubtless has been some check 
on the movements of this secret organization. But 
continued and vigorous measures will be necessary, it 
would seem, to show the power of law. Reports have 
been received from the mining districts that several 
witnesses against the “Molly Maguire” murderers 
have disappeared, and that two persons have been as- 
sassinated. 





Late estimates of the losses by the St. John fire place 
the figures at over twenty million dollars. 





If Brooklyn succeeds in enforcing the law in regard 
to fire-arms and fire-works on the Fourth of July, she 
will set an example worthy to be followed by all the 
cities of our country. 


Two kinds of steam street cars are now in use on the 
Market Street line in Philadelphia. 





A new line of steamers has been established between 
Boston and London, to give increased facilities for the 
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the sea, a distance of 1585 feet. Besides the whale and 
the sea-lions, there are alligators, seals, fishes of many 
varieties, and two hundred epeciee of birds. Among 
the latter are two African flamingoes, said to be the 
only ones in America. 


The following story is related as illustrating “ Turk- 
ish rule:” A new pasha, who had just been appointed 
to the government of a disturbed district in the north 
of Thessaly (notorious for every form of brigandage 
and violence), called together all the local officials im- 
mediately upon bis arrival, and thus addressed them : 
“Gentlemen, I wish to mark my sense of your dili- 
gence and zeal by doubling your pay for a year, on 
condition that the moment a robbery is committed 
the officer in whose district it takes place shall be 
hanged forthwith.” The Turks, regarding this start- 
ling pestscript as a mere joke, accepted the terma, and 
went away chuckling. Shortly after a robbery did oc- 
cur, and the official in command came smirking and 
rubbing his hands to say that he would “ do all in his 
power” to discover the offenders, when the pasha’ 
stern voice broke in: “On to the hook with him!” In 
two minutes more the luckless official was hanging by 
the shoulder-blades on hooks of eteel; and it is a cu- 
rious fact that no more robberies occurred in that dis- 
trict under that pasha's administration. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ar a recent meeting, in which there was much relig- 
ious interest, an old man gave expression to hie joy by 


shouting, ahd continued it until it began to interrupt 
the services. Brother H—— said to Brother W—, 
“Go and stop that old man’s noise.” He went to him 


and spoke a few words, and the shouting man at once 
became guiet. Brother H asked Brother W——, 
“What did you say to the old man that quieted him 
fo prompuly 7?” Brother W replied, “1 asked him 


| for a dollar for foreigu missions.’ 


shipment of merchandise and passengers. For the | 


present it will be a monthly line, and the steamers will 
touch at Newcastle and Antwerp. London, however, 
will be the first port of arrival abroad and the last port 
of departure. 





One day during June two million quarts of straw- 
berries were shipped from Norfolk alone to New York. 
The strawberry season has been a long one this year, 
and the fruit unusually fine. 





When Dom Pedro of Brazil is at home, he is easily 
accessible. On a certain day in the week he receives 


at his palace in Rio any one who chooses to come. His 


visitors await him in a long gallery, through which he 
walks at a given hour. Each explains his business, 
and the Emperor, who rapidly seizes the points of each 
recital, responds briefly in the language of the person 
who addresses him. He has a good memory, and he is 
never known to promise any thing which he does not 
perform. 





The Sea-side Aquarium on Coney Island beach is a 


branch of the Aquarium in this city. It is situated at | 


the terminus of the Prospect Park and Coney Island 
Railroad, a little east of Cable’s Hotel, and in full v‘ew 
of the ocean. It is built on an area of one hundred 
feet square. All the salt-water needed is pumped from 
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Lawyers should sleep well. It is immaterial on 
which side they lie. 

— , 

When onght mariners to have fruit at sea 7—When 
they stem the currents. 

——————— 

What tricks are most common among Irishmen ?—~ 
Patricks, 

Or - 

Extract from a letter in a recent breach-of-promise 
case: “ My ownest own.” 

The ladies, Heaven bless ‘em! fairly revel in the 
“ sweet buy and buy.” 

i 7 

People who reside in St. John, New Brunewick, are 
peculiar people. They begin a letter with a postscript ; 
at least they can't even write the name of the city at 
the top of a letter without putting N. B. after it. 

—— -_- 

A Lert-aaxpen Cowriiwent.—“ Is he a good doc- 
tor?” asked one gentieman of another, speaking of au 
acquaintance. “ Well, people call him so,” replied the 
other, “but as far as my experience goes, if } was a 

atriotic man, and there was going to be a war 

should like him to have charge of t). enemy's 
wounded.” 
— — 

One rnow a Cutty.—Baby is seven years old, and, 
walking on the beach, eays to his mother, “ Mamma, 
give me a knife; I want to kill the sea.” “ My child, 
you are stupid; reflect a little. How can the sea be 

illed ?” “ Well, then, the Dead Sea; what did it die 
of ?” 








——_ 
Tar Sonoot-Master asnoav.—-The following is a 
verbatim et literatim copy of an order for medicaments 
sent to the village druggist in a thriving district of 
Aberdeenshire: “ You will me oblag to give the berer 
3 oz. suggar of led and three Leaches and vieniger.’ 


7 
When is a plant like a hog ?—When it begins to 
root. And when is it like a soldier 7—When it shoots, 


-_ 
CONNUBIAL AFFECTION. 
It is a maxim in the schools 
That women always dote on fools. 
If eo, dear Jack, I'm sure your wife 
Must love you as she does her life 
eg 
A Californian, whose wedding day was fixed, did not 
appear at the appointed time and place, but sent 8 note 
to the clergyman, saying that he had just received a 
letter from his wife in New York, and thereby had his 
mind recalled to the fact that he was married several 


| years before—a circumstance which had entirely es- 


| 


caped his memory. 
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THE FRIGHTENED CHILD. 








— 
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Miss Brarraxnta. “Boo! 00! oo! That great ugly man wants to take away my Dolly. 


Boo! oo! Call Lion to bite him!” 
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AND THE “SERAPI 


NES’S GREAT VICTORY—THE “ BONHOMME RICHARD” 
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1. American Torpedo Vessel Alarm, 





TORPEDO WARFARE. 


Tue Russian operations on the Danube are now 
inviting attention to this destructive arm of the 
service. We offer some illustrations of the chief of 
the present recognized systems. One of the most 
formidable of ocean-going torpedo vessels is the 
dispateh boat Alarm, designed by Admiral Porter. 
This vessel has a length of 172 feet, including the 
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2. Outrigged Torpedo Pinnace attacking an Iron-clad. 
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Counter-Mines. 5. 





Whitehead Torpedo. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TORPEDO WARFARE. 


snout or ram, which projects 32 feet from the | either of two kinds of torpedoes might be placed 


stem; her breadth of beam is 27 feet 6 inches, | against the hull of the enemy’s ship. One is a 
and she draws 11 feet of water, with a displace- | modification of the Whitehead or fish torpedo, 


ment of about 700 tons. 


She is built of iron, | 


with double sides and bottom, divided into water- | 


tight compartments. She carries three cylinders, 
one at the snout and one on each side. By these 
cylinders or hollow spars of iron, which are 18 


feet long at the sides and 32 feet long forward, | 


to be detached and darted off; the other kind is 
a fixed spar torpedo, to be held and thrust forth 

The Whitehead torpedo is a cigar-shaped steel 
cylinder 14 feet to 19 feet in length and from 14 
inches to 16 inches in diameter. It is to be 
requiring no crew, against the ship to be destroy 


sent, 





3. A Launch laying down Submarine Mines to protect Entrance to Harbor, 4. Electrical Pinna 


with 


ed; and if one torpedo fails to deal the death- 
blow. another and a third can be sent after the 
enemy without much trouble or expense. This 
torpedo consists of three compartments—head, 
The head contains the explo- 
sive, say, 8360 pounds of the central 
chamber holds the machinery and mechanism for 
it the depth at 
under the water- 


centre, and tail 
gun-cotton ; 
to remain 


regulating it, 80 as 


| which the torpedo is to travel 
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line ; and the third part holds the supply of com- 
pressed air for the engine. The motive power is 
supplied by a small engine capable of indicating 
40-horse power, but so compact that it can be 
made to weigh only 85 pounds. The working 
pressure of the air in the tail is usually about 
1000 pounds per square inch, and the quantity 
carried is sufficient to propel the large torpedo 
200 yards at a speed of 25 miles an hour, or about 
1000 yards at a speed of 17 miles. 

Another illustration shows a launch placing 
ground torpedoes, or submarine mines. Such de- 
fenses are of great use in protecting a harbor or 
shipping of inferior force from the fire of an en- 
emy. This class of torpedo consists of an iron 
cask, part of which contains the charge and fuse, 
and the remainder is the air space for buoyancy. 
It is held in position, a few feet beneath the sur- 
face of low water, by a chain, which is secured 
to an iron mooring-block. Two or more lines of 
mines are necessary: they can be fired by the 
enemy striking them, or by electricity at the de- 
sired moment when two observers, stationed at 
points well situated for getting lines of intersec- 
tion, note the enemy exactly over the position of 
amine. Each torpedo might contain 250 pounds 
of gun-cotton. We may suppose 100-feet spaces 
to exist between neighboring mines on the same 
line, and some 500,feet spaces between each of 
the lines crosswise, over which series of two or 
three independent lines an enemy would have to 
pass before entering the harber. Should the 
first explosion fail, the torpeao on No, 2 line will 
be fired as soon as the vessel crosses, and finally, 
if necessary, the torpedo on No. 3 line. The in- 
side line would usyally be supplied with circuit- 
closers in addition to the means of firing them 
on cross bearings and signal, these cireuit-closers 
being always rendered active when darkness or 
thick weather sets in. To insure the greatest 
accuracy in firing the torpedoes by cross bear- 
ings, telescopic firing keys have been designed, 
so that all that is necessary is for the observer 
to watch the approaching vessel through the spy- 
glass, and, whenever its movement brings the fir- 
ing key over one of the points, the position of a 
mine, to press it down to close the break in the 
circuit. 


* Tue name Cashmere Bouquet, as applied to 
Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, is registered and 
patented as a trade-mark by Cotcare & Co., New 
York. 


warned against infringements ; the genuine arti 


Purchasers, however, need hardly to be 


cle is so universally esteemed as to have made 
the names Cashmere Bouquet and Coteate & Co. 
nearly synonymous.—{ Com. } 


Proressor Bor, the lecturer on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful.—| Com. ] 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Tuxse Pills are composed exclusively of vege- 
table ingredients, and, although they entirely su- 
persede the use of Mercury, do not have any of 
its injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—{ Com. | 


Hetr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, ail about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Por.vermacner 
Gatvanio Co. 292 Vine Street Cincinnati,Ohio.-[ Com.) 


Tue $% Breech-Loading Rifle advertised in this issue 
is a remarkable bargain, well worth four times the 


price asked. Messrs. Turner & Ross are well-known 
and reliable dealers.—{ Com.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“TT UDGE GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 
e Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: “‘ l own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them , but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE CQO., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Prices from $1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N. Y. 


Japanese Paper-Ware,. 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers, have received the Diploma and Medal 
from the Centennial Commission for Lightness, Dura- 
bility, and Cheapness of their Ware. Their Pitchers, 
Bowls, Basins, Foot-Baths, Water-Carriers, Spittoons, 
Cuspadores, Chamber, Commode, and Water Pails are 
& great success, Office, 372 Pearl Street, 
Trade supplied. N. ¥. City. 
EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER'S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


Fine Cards, Damas Rep , &e., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON , Clintonville, Conn, 








AR 








Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 


6 48)8) 3: 
TE E 7 f tt from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is londly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


DONT 
NECLECT 





E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save per cent,—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS: 

FORD, Cooper Inst., New York. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES 
INVALIDS. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES- 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 


Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 
JOHW HOLLAND’S 
























Received the Centennial Meda! from the Judges on Awards, for 


* superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Illustrated Price-List vo the 


Manufactory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


“A Watch on Trial.’ 


In order to introduce the Royal. Gold American 
Watch and Chain, I will send one on trial for six 
months; then, if you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the goods, you can return them without being under 
any obligation to purchase one. Price, including 
chain, $19 50, This Watch is stem-winding and stem- 
setting. Those wishing one on trial, address 
ROBERT R. SKEES, 2 East 22d St., New York. 
F. J. KALDENBERG, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 

Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 

. ./117 Fulton St., ly 

STORES: | § Astor House (B'way),f NewYork, 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. IIL. Switzerland, Russia; Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


ta The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO .. BUG, caszice 


CURRANT WorMs @ and other Insects is 


OUR PEST=- <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
and is sprinkled. Sure death. Me danger to plants, or in using. 
Costs 25 cents an acre. Sample mailed for 30 cents (1.4 1b. box.) Send 
for Circular with hundreds of testimonials. Discount to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139. 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
\ = . Manufacturer of 
c. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


ARCHITECTURAL, and RURAL BOOKS. 


9 Order New Catalogue by Postal Card. 
GEO, E. WOOD W ABRD, 186 Chambers St., N.Y. 


25 


Fancy Cards (no two alike),with name, 10c., post- 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥, Box 50. 
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A BREECH LOADING RIFLE for $5.00 





hi for the substantiat! f which, 
his 19, G.pertoctiy Ronest and bonetide offers les ot thelacgert ana Mf 


Sons, of 
arpe 


Juited States, The Rifle we offer is of the celebrated “Sh: 








'y refer to the 
ton, one of the largest and best known dealersin Firearmsin the 


pattern, long range, CENTRAL FiRg, finely rified sree. barrel, om 4 


action, movable sich ts for long range or target shooting, black walaut stock, blued steel mountings, uses either cartridges, whic 


can be obtained everywhere, or Metallic Shells, which can be reloaded thousands of timee ; or iican be used, {f desired,asam 


uzzle loader. 


We willsend box of cartridges for 35 cents, or a box of metallic shells foi 60centsextra, We ousnantes these rifles to be in every 


Tespect as represented, 
market, that we are able to offer them at this price. 


They cost to manufacture, $20.00 arizcs, anditisowing only tothe times and thestringency of the money 
We bought thislot at assignee’ssale, and the y cannot be replaced 


at $20.00 apiece. 


Youcannot afford tolet this opportunityslip if youreed a rife, and as a chance forspeculation itis worthy yourattention. Youcam 
sell the rifle for a great deal more than you gaveforitatanytime, This rifles a great favorite onthe plains on account of the ease 
and rapidity with which it can beloaded, anditssupertor Se. We have equipped three parties for the Black Hille 


with these runs at a much bigher 
of pricey FIVE DOLLAR 
The Rifle will be shipped the day the order is r 
good order. ‘The Cuts 
G. W. TURNER 


rice than we now offer them, 


eceived. 


© will send the rifle, properly packed, immediately on receipS 


+ Thisis positively no swindle or humbug. 
We send dupiicate express receipt by mail to guarantee delivery of Rifle in 
re exact representations. Send money by Registered Letter or Money Order. 


ROSS, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. Cut this advt. out as it will not appear again. 

























TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best Imitation Gold Watch in the Market for 


Trading Purposes. The meta! is a composition of other metals, 


80 closely resembling gold that the best 
judges find it difficult to detect the cif. 
ference, except by a chemical test, and 
fit has the virtues requisite to make it 


4 R ENGINE TURNED 
ES, and equal in appear- 


T 


oO ° 

diiy, for from $60 
100, and if you wish a watch for your 
nm use Or to make money on, try this. 
Owing to our large sales, we are enabled 





din Manufactories,and other places where 
rate time is required, and gives general satis- 
action. We send them by Mail or Express on 
receipt of $12, to any part of the Country, or It 
will be sent C.0.D, when the customer desires and 
remits $3 on account. These Elegant CHAINS 
welgh about Fifty Pennyweights. and the same 






each. But we sell the Watch 
sent by Mall In a Registered 
"ackage, post-paid, to any Post Office in the 
United States. 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 


Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 





TO CORPORATIONS AND FIRMS. 


The advertiser, a Banker of large financial and com- 
mercial experience, occupying eligible offices on Broad- 
way, solicits the Ageney of Corporations or 
Firms wishing to economize or to be 
represented in New Work. Office facilities 
supplied, records kept, money collected or paid, credits 
investigated, and the entire business faithfully and 
intelligently transacted at a small cost. Undoubted 
references and security furnished. Address 

H, Box 5166, New York. 












Our new self-inking Printing Press, 
is a marvel for simplicity and 










_ A Book of Type, &e., 
ten cents. Address the manu- 
facturers, 35 Murray St., New York. 


YOUNG AMERICA.PRESS COMPANY 
Rifle, $7.50. 


38 pros ‘apwur 100 ssoad 
dvayo ys0q 043 ‘s8aig BuyUpg 


"IVINNG.LINGO OUL 


Press, for professional card 








THE ! LIGHTNING 





Breech-Loading 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 
HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 


if a 7 ‘ —For Coating Hard Woods 
P E L LU ( 7 | DI l E in private dwellings,church- 
ea, public buildings, &c. The most perfect article for 


the purpose known. Send for circular to 
SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only $4. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 

Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

sent C.O.D., for examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. Nohumbng. Write for Catalogue. Address 

GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subseriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanrer’s Magazine, Hanren’s W eexsy,and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 








Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teeaws ror Apvertistne ty Harren’s Weekty anp 
Janrre’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4.00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


¢ ~ 
25 
7 ANITY Fats.—For Meerschaums & Cigaretres. Does 
not bite the tougue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Captain Hall's 
Arctic Researches, 


Arctic Researches and Life among the Esqui- 
maux: being the Narrative of an Expedition 
in Search of Sir John Franklin in the Years 
1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Fran- 

| cms Hatt, With Maps and IIlustrations. 

| 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25 


“Vv. 





| The work is one of the most interesting as well as 
one of the most instructive yet written on the subject 
of Arctic adventure and research, and is especially 
valuable for the information it gives us respecting the 
inhabitants of those regions of snow and ice. Mr. 
Hall acquired the language, familiarized himself with 
the habits, and entered into social relations with the 
Esquimaux, and his reproduction of them in his book 
is done with dramatic as well as descriptive felicity.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Captain Hall is one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to be proud, a man in whom the heart 
of a child is united with the shrewdness of a Yankee 
captain, who can not feel fear, but can give up life 
under torture to relieve a human being who has no 
| conceivable claim on him save that of a common hu- 
manity.—Spectator, London. 

We are sure that in this book we have the absolute 
truth given, not from memory, but noted down in the 
midst of the snows.—JN. Y. Evening Post. 





Tyson's 
‘Arctic Experiences, 


Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George 
E. Tyson’s Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, 
a History of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise 
of the Tigress, and Rescue of the Polaris Sur- 
To which is added a General Arctic 
Edited by E. Vate Brake. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 





vivors. 


Chronology. 





The beautifal volume that has recently been pub- 
lished by the Harpers with the title “‘ Arctic Experi- 
ences” is a fit companion for those enchanting books 
of Dr. Kane’s Arctic explorations that some twenty 
years ago excited universal attention and admiration. 
This new volume—in its size and general appearance, 
in its profuse, artistic, and instructive illustrations, in 
its thrilling narrative of human bravery and endur- 

ance under the most fearful circumstances—coustant- 
| ly reminds us of those wonderful books. There is a 
charm in all the acoounts of Arctic voyages that be- 
longs to no other.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

This encyclopedic character of the book, the record 
of hazardous ventures, and prodigious efforts it con- 
tains, and the copious illustrations that not only em- 
bellish the volume, but almost bring before our eyes 
the austere glories, the icy marvels, and the vast diffi- 
culties and perils which environ the discoverer in Arc- 
tic regions—these lend to the werk a varied value and 
unusual interest. —Boston Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Bal- 
timore, The Programme of Studies for the year 
beginning Sept. 18, 1877, will be sent on application. 
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HARPER'S WE EKLY. 





ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Tilustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir ayy Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. LX. 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
© Fe Bier crncaccqnateccenhbestaddweehes No. 46 
DOLMAN, Long, , Polat «d Over-skirt, and Long 
w alking Skir - 














BOY'S W ARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 





boy from 4 to 9 years Old)............-ec00+s * 50 
SINGLE - BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... * 53 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. .........cccccees = @ 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS........ oa o 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt....... - 7 


AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... = ff 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELL a CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 

ING SKIRT s 
HABIT BASQU E,Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long W alking eee =. 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 


EE HE ann ww cco ceupenh dneuniensenthon 15 
BRETON COSTUME (B: asque, Over-skirt and 
ND. cnnssan sonensupugssescacseces ’ 2 


FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt............... °F 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 


and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old... .. i 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ * 19 


BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 











Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt - 2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

ECE LIE T AD - 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ a 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with L appe ~d Front, 

and Walking Skirt 66s 600cecceeeeee = 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER...........-.--..-.... . 
BRET ON _, ., _ Sees “f 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PORTABILITY, combined with creat 
power in FIELD, MARINE, TOU RISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out do or day and night do uble per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects  distinetly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpa- 
rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp gematons, OCULISTS, OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 
ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood Type ond 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper m 16 and 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 
mitation Gold Watches 
s Hi, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Soot °C. 0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated C irevlar COLLINS MeTaL WatTcu 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Pox 3696 


60 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered, and Bristol, with 
) name, 13¢. 50 Moss Rose Chromos, 25c. Agt’s out- 
fit, 15c. _ Samples, 6c. Heten Reap & Co., NewHaven,Ct. 


10: ) J a day sure made by Agents selling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
eee & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 


$100. 00 | aoa This Movsracne or 
Heavy Beano produced on a 
smooth face by the use of DYKES BEARD ELIXIR, 
without injury, or will forfeit $100.00. Price by mail 
in sealed package 25 cents, 3 packages only 50 cents. 
4. L. Surra & Co., Palatine, Ill., Sole Agents. 
QF We caution the public against imitations. 


MON EY $5 to $20a day to A ents, with 
4 ¥. Stencil and Key Check Outfits. Fait par- 
ticulars free. S. M. Spenorr,112 W ‘ashington St. »Boston. 
$35 A MON 'TH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
e selling articles in the world. One sample 

free, _Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mie 




















Fine Cards, ay Repp, &c., with name on 
all, 13 cts. F.C. LYMAN, Clintonville, Conn, 


RINTING] WicTOR!: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
BRESSES _ Nand-Inkers, 68 to #20. 


tone Illustrated Catalogue forl Self-Inkera, @6 to @850. 
2 stampa, J. COOK & OO. Mfr's, W est ent Mesiden, eum, 


D5 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


PATENTS.-Wx. H. Banoocx, Solicitor (late Examiner 
Patent Office), 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. Circular. 


TRIX Novelties, Notions. 80-page Catalogue free 
9 to Agents. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 


$40 * yEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 
FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
855 2 3 § my A Week to Agents, Sample. FREE. 
rm (é@ P.O. VIC KERyY, Augusta, Maine, 


2: ‘FANCY MIXED CARDS, new stzlee, with name, 
10 cts., postpaid. J. B. HUSTE Nassau, N. Y. 

















Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


Trade-List Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography, $060 $045 $0 37 
« — School * 1 25 94 75 








A complete course in physical and political geog- 
raphy for intermediate and grammar schools. 


Harper's Geographies are tne result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press and of many prominent educators. 





From Prof. J. E. Borpex, Washington University, St. Lowis, Mo. 

Alithongh favorably impressed with Harper's Geography from the first, I like it still better now that I 
have given it atrial. The systematic arrangement of map questions is admirable, and in another respect it 
seems to me superior; I refer to the introduction of enough of physical geography to enable the student to 
study intelligently the commerce of countries. Then, too, its beautiful illustrations, clear type, and labor- 
saving maps are points which can not be too highly commended. 


From Dr. Kexpart Brooks, President of Kalamazoo College, Mich. 

Harper’s School Geography is one of the best school books I have ever examined. Its plan is philosoph- 
ical, and the execution of the plan is skillful, and shows that the author has an exceptionally correct idea of 
the wants of the school-room. The beautiful dress in which the publishers have arrayed it is in perfect 
keeping with the excellence of the author's work. 


From Prof. J. Trxeiry, of Asbury University, Ind. 

Harper's Geography is admirable, on account of the brevity and completeness of its statements, its sepa- 
rate departments of commercial and physical geography, its beautiful pictorial illustrations, its appropriate 
hints to teachers, its superior maps, and the successful combination of these and other valuable features in a 
volume so comprehensive, at a price so low. 


From Jno. W. Stovr, Superintendent of Schools, North Vernon, Ind. 

I have carefully examined Harper's New School Geography. In my judgment it is the best geography 
now offered to the public. The maps are matchless. The style of the book is new, fresh, and vigorous. 
In the last six months I have examined no less tnan a dozen leading geographies, and Harper's is unques- 
tionably the Geography, and stands forth the peer of them all. 





From E. V. De Grarr, Conductor of Teachers’ Institutes, Albany, N. Y. 

T have studiously examined Harper's Series of Geographies, consisting of two books. The first book con- 
tains conversational lessons, in which the primary truths, the rudimentary facts, are impressed upon the pupil’ 
mind through familiar illustrations and diagrams. The correct idea is formed in the pupil’s mind before be 
is required to commit the definitions to memory. It is admirably adapted to interest the pupil, and logical 
in the presentation of the subject. I hope to see the merits of this Series appreciated by the educational 


public, and the youth of our country instructed in this rational system of geography. | 
From the Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. | 


For wealth of illustrations this work is unsurpassed. One improvement we can not pass over without 
mention—the publication of two maps of each country: the first, a physical map representing the natural 
features, and the other a map showing the political divisions, the cities, towns, railroads, canals, etc. 


From James A. Bauns, Superintendent DeKalb County, Ind. 

I have just completed an examination of Harper's New Geography, and find that it has many 
good points to commend it. First, The idea of a special edition for each State. This advantage must 
be apparent to all. Each State has its peculiar features and particular interests, and these can not all be 
brought out in a general lesson. Each State should have a special department for its own pupils. Second, 
The ilinstrations are natural; a great improvement on the old ‘‘ machine” pictures found in many works. 
™hird, The maps are very plain, and sufficiently fall. Pupils need not weary their eyes in vain search for a 
p’ace in a dim and obscure map. Fourth, Its full treatment of physical geography of each grand division, as 
i, reaches it. Indeed, it is the most complete and comprehensive work I have seen. 


From Joxatuan E. Brown, Superintendent of Schools, Kensington, N. H. 

When it had been decided to make a change of geographies in our schools, I obtained from their pub- 
tishers and carefully examined several text-books now competing for popular favor. I found in Harper's 
more than all the excellences I was seeking for. The quality of paper, type, binding, the maps, illustrations, 
and arrangement, were all satisfactory. The text contained just matter enough. Remarkable judgment is 
exhibited by the author throughout in directing the attention of pupils to the more important things, as well 
as in omitting subordinate trivial details. 


From the Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Political geography has undergone many changes since the numerous text-books now in use were pub- 
lished. Physical geography, too, has enlarged its domain, and corrected and varied its teachings. There- 
fore the need of a new, concise, and comprehensive text-book for educational purposes, that shall clearly pre- 
sent the world as it is. That need is amply and ably met by Harper's School Geography, whose type, illus- 
trations. maps, paper, and binding are of such quality as defy competition. The practical character of ite 
teachings merits special commendation. We commend this work to the favorable consideration of teachers. 


From the Hartford Evening Post. 

Harper's new School Geography and Atlas is prepared on an entirely original scheme, and will not fail 
to attract the favorable attention of Boards of Education and of teachers generally. We take pleasure in 
mentioning this work because we fully believe in it, and should be glad to see it introduced into our public 
schools. 

From Henny C. Conran, Actuary of the Delaware Association, Wilmington, Del. 

In looking over a copy of Harper's School Geography, I have been very much pleased with its entire 
arrangement, and cheerfully recommend it as fally up to the times. The Delaware edition, containing the 
best map I have ever seen of the State, is invaluable, and will, I feel sure, soon work its way into all the 
schools of the State. 

From Henny 8. Wurever, School Visitor, Southford, Conn. 


Harper's School Geography is the very best work on geography I have yet seen. In fact, I think it as 
nearly perfect as any book can be made. 


From Rev. Joun Wrison, President of Wesleyan Female College, Wilmington, Del. 
We have used Harper's Geography during the year, and have found it very satisfactory. 


From J. Q. Emery, Superintendent of Public Schools, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Harper's School Geography is a model of excellence. The plan of making the geography of commerce 
the leading line of thought, and treating physical geography as the basis of political geography, shows wise 
discrimination. The style is interesting, and the entire mechanical execution is admirable. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence ‘regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, | 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


’ 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Aiblictheca 
Symbolica HKeclesie Universalis, The Creeds of 


Christendom, with a pineery and Critical Notes 
By Puitiw Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bi) 
cal Literature in the Union Theo ogical Seminary 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


Il 

ART EDUCATION APPLIEO TO INDUSTRY 
By Colonel Groner Warp Nrowors. Llustrated 
8vo, Cloth, [laminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

Ill 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Semmann. Edited 
by G. H. Branom, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations, 16mo, Cloth, 00 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents, 

IV, 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars 
1961-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrwan, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vola., and Secretary 
U. 8. Legation at Paris. L ge Cloth, $1 25. 


RECONCILIATION OF “screnes AND RELIG- 
ION. By Avexanpoen Wevonete, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12m, Cloth, $2 00, 


VI 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 
W. W Cares. 382mo, Paper, 2% cents, 
vil 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Srewoen F. Baran, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institation, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science 
Large 12mo, Cloth, #2 00 
Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Recor 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1 
Vill 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Caeromron, M.A. 
1. Early England. 82mo, Paper, 26 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 2% cents 
3. Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 centa.—4. The 
T eters and the Reformation. 82mo, 28 
The Struggle against Absvlute 
32mo, P aper, 25 cent 











cents 


y yuarchy. 


1X. 

SQUIER'S PERU. Pern: Incidents of Travel and 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas, ty E. 
Groner Squien, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8. Commis 
sioner to Peru, Author of * rua,” “ Ancieut 
Monuments of Mise t 
Illustrations, Svo, Cloth 







x 

THE CRUISE OF THE *“‘*CHALLENGER Voy- 
ages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lande By 
W. J. J. Seay, R.N. With Map and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

x! 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Kxatousvit-Hvuexsexn, M.P, 82mo, Paper, 20 cents, 

XI. 

CAMERON'S ACROSS AFRICA. Across Africa 
By Veuney Lovett Camenos, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. With a Map and numerous Lilus- 
trations, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, = 

The American Senator. By Antuony Troutore. 69 
cents, oie 

A Woman-Hater. By Cranies Reape. 15 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Dovetas. 8 centa 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mre. H. Loverr Cameron, 
With DTlustrations. 50 cents, 


Harper's House hold Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve vols., Iilustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 % 
per volume 


A Woman-Hater.—Hard Cash Foul Play 
White Lies. Love Me Little, Love Me Long 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloister and the Lleart! It 
is Never Too Late to Mend Peg Woffington, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, &c.—Put Yourself in His Place.—A 


Terrible Temptation.—A Simpieton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. 


Harper's Household Edition of Thackeray's Works 
Complete in 11 vols., I'lustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume 

Novela: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philly 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hogvarty 
Diamond, &&« Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &« 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En 
rliesh Humortets, Roundabout Papers, & Cather- 
he Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Miss Nancy's Pilgrimage. By Vinoisia W. Joun- 
bon. 50 cents. 


Nora's Love Test. By Many Crou. Hay. 50 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watrer Besant 
and James Rick. 2 cents 


Thompson Hall. By Awruony Trotvore. Dlustrated, 
20 cents 


The Golden Butterfly. 1B ¢ cents. 


Madcap Violet. By Wiu.ttam Brack. 60 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ew Hanren & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 





ew” Hauren’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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THE MARSHAL TRYING IT ON. 


This is not the first time it has dis- and ex-tinguished the head of France. 


“SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” | §TANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. 

Tue ingenious. doctrine propounded by Mr. ) || COLLENDER | BILLIARD TABLES, 
Darwin, the tireless investigator of nature and [ L_ gpgStes_| BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
her laws, is as applicable in determining the fate And every thing relating to the 
of medicines as in that of the animal species. game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
Every year new remedies are brought before the oud-hand Tables very low. Il- 

J . lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 

public, and are soon completely discarded as . 
their sale rapidly decreases. Only those medi H. W. COLLENDER, 
cines which are best suited to the people’s want No. 738 Broadway, 
survive the first test. If they “are tried, and 1 New Yéox. 
found wanting” in the merits which they are 
claimed to possess, no amount of advertising will 
make them popular. Of all the remedies ever 
introduced to the public, none are so popular as 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Their sale has 
steadily increased each year, and wholesale drug 
gists assert that the present demand for them 
is greater than ever before. If you would pat- 
ronize medicines scientifically prepared, use Dr 
Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is alterative or blood cleansing, and an 
unequalled cough remedy; Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, scarcely larger than mustard seeds, con- | 
stitute an agreeable and reliable physic ; Favor 
ite Prescription, a remedy for debilitated females ; 
Extract of Smart-Weed,a magical remedy for 
pain, bowel complaints, and an unequalled lini- 
ment for both human and horse flesh ; while his 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known the world 
over as the greatest specific for Catarrh and “ Cold 
in the Head” ever given to the public. They are 
sold by druggists. 


H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


| ESTO 


Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler | 
foreare> Steam Packing, Sheathings | 
| 













FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


| $2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


W. Hochhansen’s 


Dynamo-Electric Machine 
FoR 


mp Electrolypine, 
SILVER, NICKEL, 
BRASS, & GOLD 
PLATING. 


Send for Circular, to Nos. 
2 and 4 Reade St., 
N. W, City. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 













Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Senc 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


LAWN MOWERS REPAIRED 


MOLE & COMP’Y, 195 Water St., 


imei New York City. 
DICK’ 















MARVIN SAFE&SCALE CO 
rasteness meptoixes| | 265 BROADWAY N.Y. 


_KINGSFORD'’S _ 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, &c. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE. 


7A BAKING 


ROYAL Baking. 


Absolutely Pure. 


t#~ The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures saccess in baking, but makes it go one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds, It 
keeps any length of time in any climate. To be had of grocers ; or send 35 cents for \ Ib., or 60 cts, for 1 Ib. 
can to Rovat Baxrne Powvrr Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, Muffins, &c. 
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A.D. 


Arrte Lapy. “It ain’t no use you're comin’ 


1877. 


here, Moses Levy; you must buy your peanuts 


summers else in future. I ain't no objection to you personally; but, in the commercial sense 


of the word, me guests don’t like it.” 


Union ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Cutis, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 


| Q) PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
) HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 











GROCERS’ Pressed PAPER PLATES 


The neatest article ever invented in which 
to send out Butter, Lard, & 


ONLY ONE CENT EACH. 








| will much more than repay their cost. 

One trial will ensure further orders. —_ Liberal dis- 
count to the trade. Send for samples, circulars Ac. 
On all orders of less than 1,000, cash with order. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CO. Sole Agts. 
107 & 109 Lake St., CHICAGO, 





Ww NTED.—CHEAP LAND IN MISSOURI. Aad- 
| dress D.S. CRUMB, Bloomfield, Mo. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. 
tions in Cooking 


A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 


g; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 


Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By 
Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- 
sous who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important 
though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and possessed of immense influence. There 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. These 
pages fortify the intelligert mind, and enlighten the 
mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller, 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper.* ** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish 
ment a woman can possess. They teach those who 
have not had instruction .in the schoul of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her knowl- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Fraucatelli’s famous treatise.—Cincinnati 
Times. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.— Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions fur setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive mauner.—T7'ranscript, 
Portland, Me. 

1 confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
nutil there was wrought such a revolution in do- 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God's family blessings. — Rev. J, Stanronp 
Hour, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 





It tells how to serve dishes as wel! as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—JN. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “‘ peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. Y. Tribune, 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Bostou. 

Mrs. Henderson's book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 
adapted for housekeepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegautly.—Providence Journal, 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore profited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cookivg under teachers 
in Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
irg of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, aud its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.’’—St. Louis 
Times. 

This is the best cook-book that has been publisheu 
for a decade.—S. S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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may give assistance when necessary, and-prevent 
the organizers in Russia from exerting too much 
individual freedom. It is anticipated that some 


very important political results will be achieved | 
On the army crossing 


by the Bulgarian Legion 
the Danube the battalions will serve as the nu- 
cleus for future volunteers, who, it is predicted, 


will flock round the Russian flag in large num- | 


bers. The Legion thus enlarged, and representing 
the Christian population of, Bulgaria, may play an 
important part in the future settlement of that 
province. 

Now that the Russians have finally begun to 


make their way across the Danube, it is probable | 


that this unfortunate province will become the 
| theatre of conflicts as bloody as any recorded in 
| history. Bulgaria contains an area of about 
39,000 square miles, and is bounded on the north 


the south by the Balkan range, and on the west 
by Prisrend and Servia. Until 1864 it was di- 
vided into the three eyalets or pashalics of Silis- 
iria, Widdin, and Nissa. Now, however, it is offi- 
cially known as the vilayet of Tuna, or the 
| principality of the Danube. The whole province 
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indeed, of any other population in Turkey, it is 
difficult to form a correct estimate, as the offi- 


| cial statistics are not to be depended upon. Ac- 
| cording to Colonel Baker, in his late work upon 


by the Danube, om the east by the Black Sea, on | 


is divided into seven sandjaks or districts under a | 


governor-general, whose residence is at Rustchuk. 
Of the number of the inhabitants of Bulgaria, or, 


Turkey, published by Messrs. Henry Hort & Co., 
these inaccuracies “‘ may be accounted for by the 
corruption of Turkish officials, coupled with the 
fact of Christians paying a tax in lieu of military 
service. The head of a household knows when 
the tax-gatherer is coming, and orders some of 
the males of his family to make themselves 
searce. The tax-gatherer enters the door, and 
feels a backshish slipped into his hand; and 
down goes the number of male occupants as 





three, when it is in reality five. They have an- 
other mode of taking the census, which is by 
counting the number of houses, and taking the 
average number of occupants as four in each 
family; but this is evidently a rough-and-ready 
mode of proceeding, which must be far from ac- 
curate, and it is also open to the all-powerful in- 
fluence of backshish. 

Bulgaria contains what is known as the Turk 
ish quadrilateral, or the four great strongholds 
between the Danube and the passes in the Bal- 
kan Mountains. These fortresses are situated at 
Rustchuk, Silistria, Varna, and Shumla, The 
distance in an air-line from Rustchuk eastward, 
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that is, down the Danube, to Silistria, is about 
sixty miles; from Silistria to Varna, on the Black 
Sea, about eighty; from Varna westward to Shum- 
la, about fifty; and from Shumla northward to 
Rustchuk, about sixty. A railroad runs from 
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PAYING THE TURKISH 


Varna to Rustchuk, connecting with Shumla by a 
short branch line; and although it is but a small 
affair, with trains ordinarily running but twice a 
week, it is of vast importance to the Turks in 


the presen! campaign, for it not only gives them 
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station to*the “ Konah” or Government House at 
Rustchuk, Turkey is essentially an impecunious 
nation, and the arrival of funds and the prospect 
of pay never fail to produce a cheering effect 
upon the troops, who are only too well aware of 
the depleted condition of the public exchequer. 

The public debt of Turkey now amounts, as near- 
ly as can be ascertained, to about $927,000,000, 
the annual interest and other expenses of which 
can not be less than $65,500,000, or more than 
half the total revenue of the empire. It is very 
difficult to estimate correctly the amount of the 
actual revenue and expenses of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, for little reliance can be placed upon 
the budgets published. Indeed, although it has 
been apparent for years that the national debt 
was largely on the increase, yet the budgets pub- 
lished from time to. time never failed to show a 
nearly even balance. By the last budget, that 
for the year ending March 12, 1876, the expenses 
of the government are placed at $124,395,108, 
while the receipts are estimated at $102,696,642, 
leaving a deficit of over $21,000,000, In this 
amount the customs were set down at $8,922,500; 
but this amount was undoubtedly fictitious, as the 
custom-house refused to state its actual receipts, 
and the commission which was appointed to ver- 
ify the budget declined to enter into the details 
of receipts and expenses, but accepted the amounts 
given them by the different administrations. 

The great obstacles to the commercial prosper- 
ity of Turkey come from the government itself, 
especially from the high taxes, the arbitrary man- 
ner in which they are collected, and, more than 
all, the difficulty of obtaining justice in the courts. 
The resources of the country are great, but it is 
impossible to utilize them. The Turks them- 
selves have no capital to employ in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, mines, or manufactures, and 
great obstacles are offered to the introduction of 
foreign capital, and onerous restrictions placed 
upon its use. For these reasons the promises of 
measures for the development of the resources of 
Turkey, so often repeated, are mere idle words. 
In spite of the law which promised the remodel- 
ing of the financial system, and that the Impe- 
rial Ottoman Bank should be the payer general 
and the receiver general, and, in fact, the sole 
financial agent of the Turkish government, the 
practice has not been in accordance with the 
promises, 

Under the present methods by which the rev- 
enue is obtained, it does not seem possible to in- 
crease the taxes with any chance of success; and 
unless great reforms are speedily introduced in 
Turkey, and care given to the development of its 
natural resources, not even the present amount 
of taxes can long be raised. There will be an 
additional deficit each year; and as Turkey hence- 
forth will be precluded from borrowing money 
outside, the financial ruin of the country seems 
inevitable. 





DIED HAPPY. 
By tue Avruor or “Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
You say, O friends, that I am strangely altered ; 
My dying youth has won the calm of age; 
Sweet strength has come into my voice that faltered ; 
Aud why? Becauee my life has turned a page 
After that day. 
A page—you could not trace the writing in it, 
So blurred and blotted, faded and obscure. 
Yet angels, looking down one golden minute, 
Can read it all, with smile content and pure 
As mine that day. 
Dear sisters, walking in our pleasant garden, 
Whiter than lilies, rosier than the rose, 
And almost of my pale lot asking pardon— 
Wherefore ?—when I might pity you, God knows, 
Aft@ that day. 
I have no fear of life and all its noises, 
Or silent death, since more than life it brings. 
In haleyon rest ‘midst earth's tumultuous voices, 
My soul sits quiet, folds her wings, and sings, 
After that day. 


TRAILING. 


One of the most remarkable features of un- 
civilized life is the power savages show of track- 
ing men and beasts over immense distances. 
Many travellers have spoken of this as some- 
thing almost miraculous, yet it is only the result 
of careful observation of certain well-known 
signs; and we have here before us a collection 
of very common-sense hints on the subject. In 
countries like ours every trace of foot-print or 
wheel track on roads and paths is soon obliter 
ated or hopelessly confused; but it is otherwise 
in the wilderness, where neither man nor beast 
can conceal his track, In Caffre-land, when cat- 
tle are stolen, if their foot-prints are traced to a 
village, the head-man is held responsible for them, 
unless he can show the same track going out. A 
wagon track in a new country is practically in- 
delible. “More especially,” say the authors of 
Shifts and Expedients of Camp Life,“ is this the 
case if a fire sweeps over the plain immediately 
after, or if the wagon passes during or after a 
prairie fire. We Rave known a fellow-traveller 
recognize in this manner the tracks his wagon 
had made seven years before, the lines of charred 
stumps crushed short down remaining to dicate 
the passage of the wheels, though all other im- 
pressions had been obliterated by the rank annu- 
al growth of grass fully twelve feet high” Some- 
times the original soi! being disturbed, a new 
vegetation will spring up along the wagon track, 
and thus mark out the road for miles. 

Even on hard rock a man’s bare foot will leeve 
the dust caked together by perspiration, so that 
a practiced eye will see it; and even if there is 
no track, a stone will be disturbed here and there, 
the side of the pebble which has long lain next 
the ground being turned ap. If it is still damp, 
the man or beast that turned it has passed very 
recently. If a shower of rain has fallen, the 
track will tell whether it was made before, dur- 
ing, or after the shower; similar indications can 





be obtained from the dew; and another indica- 
tion of the time that has elapsed since a man 
passed by is furnished by the state of the crushed 
grass, which will be more or less withered as the 
time is longer or shorter. Other indications are 
drawn from the direction in which the grass lies ; 
this tells how the wind was blowing at the time 
the grass was crushed; and by noting previous 
changes of the wind, one learns the time at which 
each part of the track was made. 

Much, too, can be learned from the form of the 
foot-prints. Savages generally turn their toes in 
in walking; white men turn theirs out. A moc- 
casin print with the toes turned out would indi- 
cate that a white man in Indian walking gear had 
gone by; and almost every foot has a print of its 
own, which enables an experienced tracker to fol- 
low a single track among a dozen others. Simi- 
larly the character of the print will tell whether 
the man who made it walked freely or was led 
by others; whether he was in a hurry or trav- 
elling slowly; whether he carried a burden; and 
if he were sober or tipsy. A horse track is equal- 
ly well marked. It tells when the horse galloped, 
where he walked, when he stopped to feed or 
drink ; and a scattering of sand and gravel will 
tell when he was startled by any strange sight. 

In all this two things are needed—sharp sight 
and careful training. The elephant often makes 
a very curious track as he walks. If he suspects 
danger, he scents the ground with the tip of his 
trunk, and this makes a well-marked serpentine 
line in the dust. Elephants have changed their 
tactics since rifle-pits were introduced. Former- 
ly, when their chief danger was a pitfall, the 
leader of the herd felt the ground inch by inch; 
and if he detected the covering of a trap, tore it 
off and left it open. Now they rely much more 
on scent, and in this way, often from a great dis- 
tance, detect the hunter lurking near the drink- 
ing-places. If so, they will sometimes travel fifty 
or a hundred miles to another stream or pool. 


M. LEON GAMBETTA. 


Léon Gampetra, the famous French statesman 
and orator, of whom we give a portrait on the 
first page of our Supplement, was born, on the 
30th of October, 1838, at Cahors. As his name 
indicates, he is of Italian lineage, the family hav- 
ing originally come from Genoa, and established 
themselves in the south of France. Gampertra’s 
choice of a profession was the law, for which he 
was educated at the Sorbonne. At the age of 
twenty-one he was admitted to the bar, and be- 
gan his career in Paris, where he soon became 
an able and popular advocate. In 1869 he ap- 
peared as a candidate for election to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Although but thirty years of 
age, his peculiar eloquence and the energy with 
which he threw himself into the canvass won 
him 27,000 votes in Paris alone. In January of 
the following year he began his famous campaign 
against the plebiscitum. The ministry, with Ot- 
LIVIER at its head, to prove its liberalism, brought 
into the Chamber a plan of constitutional reform, 
in which it gave certain guarantees to the parlia- 
ment. But the Emperor, to prove that he was 
still the chief of the people, wished that this con- 
stitutional reform should be submitted to popular 
sanction. This was a menace to the parliament- 
ary power, warning it that against all its prerog- 
atives always remained the last resort of appeal 
to the people and to their votes against the Cham- 
ber and its decisions. During the debate that fol- 
lowed, Gambetta delivered one of the most power- 
ful addresses ever heard in the French Chamber. 
His argument, couched in the severest and most 
eloquent form, may be said to have destroyed the 
Cesarist empire. With great skill and tact he 
forbore to set forth his own principles. He drew 


' deductions from those of his adversaries, and the 


deductions which he drew were all, without ex- 
ception, favorable to the republic. If you say to 
the people that the sovereignty belongs to them, 
you must not be surprised if they reserve it for 
themselves, and if they assert it when they come 
to believe that in place of the true sovereignty 
you are giving them a derisive authority. If you 
submit what questions you think proper to uni- 
versal suffrage, do not be surprised if universal 
suffrage shall claim for itself the solution of all 
questions. If every plebiscitum is a confirmation 
of the empire, and the empire repeats them with 
such frequency, this proves that the hereditary 
quality is not possible to an institution which has 
no security of extending through the lifetime even 
of its most august chief. The dogma of the soy- 
ereignty of the people, of universal suffrage, and 
of the plebiscitum leads necessarily and logically 
to the republic. These ideas, set forth in the 
most moderate language, profoundly moved the 
Chamber and the nation 

After the defeat of Napo.ron and M‘Manon at 
Sedan, when the Government of National Defense 
was instituted, Gamsetra showed himself as great 
in action as he was eloquent in speech. He was 
appointed Minister of the Interior, and soon after 
his physical courage was tested in a very novel 
manner. It was necessary for some trusty and 
sagacious person to go from Paris to Tours to 
adjust a difficulty between the delegate govern- 
ment in that city and the National Defense Com- 
mittee in Paris. At that time Paris was girt 
round by the German army, and, unable to leave 
it by any other mode, Gamperra took his de- 
parture on October 7, 1870, in a balloon, passed 
safely over the Prussian lines, and reached Tours 
in the evening. He remained there for some 
months, and showed so much administrative pow- 
er that he became virtual dictator of as much of 
France as was free from the invading Germans ; 
that is, at one and the same time he was Minis- 
ter of the Interior, of Finance, and of War. He 
endeavored to revive the patriotism which, in 
1793, had triumphantly hurled back the allied 
armies which invaded France after the overthrow 
of the throne. After the delegate government 
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had been compelled to leave Tours and remove to 


Bordeaux, he still counseled resistance ; but the | 


guerrilla troops at his command were unable to 
contend with the overpowering might of the vic- 
torious legions of Germany. 

Early in February, 1871, the Paris government, 
yielding to a conservative reaction, unanimously 
dismissed Gambetta from the service of the state ; 
but two days later, and without solicitation on his 
part, he was made a member of the National As- 
sembly by eight electoral districts. Again in 
July, on his return from Spain, whither he had 
retired on leaving Bordeaux, he was elected by 
three departments. -At this time, however, Gam- 
betTa’s popularity suffered from the persistence 
with which, at the cost of much blood and mon- 
ey, he had continued to resist the German in- 
vaders. It was said that but for him the war 
would have ended sooner, and France might pos- 
sibly not have lost her eastern provinces, nor 
have had to pay a thousand million dollars as in- 
demnity. However this may have been, he con- 
ducted himself so judiciously as a member of the 
National Assembly that he gradually obtained 
even increased popularity. 

For the last three years Gamperra has been 
the acknowledged head of the republican party, 
and has exercised his great influence to prevent 
rash action or speech among his followers. In 
a recent speech at Amiens we hear of his urging 
the necessity of self-restraint and the abandon- 
ment by republicans of all force but a moral one. 
The utterance of such a sentiment by such a man 
is important both from the antecedent conditions 
which made it possible and from the effects that 
will follow after. It takes a long time to wipe 
out such traditions as those of the first Revolu- 
tion, and the French peasant is still disposed to 
regard republicanism as a synonym for disorder 
and anarchy. But any movement toward a sta- 
ble government of the people by themselves that 
shall be made within the boundaries of law and 
order can not fail sooner or later to command 
the support of the whole nation. 

It is understood that since President M‘Ma- 
non’s coup @état of May 16, which TaLLeyRanp 
would have characterized as “the beginning of 
the end,” Gambetta has acted in concert with 
Turers, who, on account of what he did for France 
in 1870-73, is still extremely popular. Gamperra 
is but thirty-eight years of age, and can well af- 
ford to wait for the succession to a man who is 
over eighty. In personal appearance an air of 
dignity and experience somewhat belies his youth. 
Emitio Castecar, in an article on “The Repub- 
lican Movement in Europe,” published in Harper's 
Monthly, thus describes the impression produced 
by the personality of the great republican leader 
of France: “I have studied often his intelligence 
and his character. In that enormous head; in 
that broad forehead; in the concentrated brill- 
iancy of the eye which remains to him; in the 
mouth, wreathed by a smile of benevolence; in 
his face, ruddy with a sanguine temperament ; in 
his form, which is Herculean in spite of his small 
stature; in his whole bearing—you can see at 
once the happy mingling of intelligence with force, 
of high ideals with energetic resolution.” 


FEEDING PIGEONS. 

In Harper's Weekly for April 14 of this year was 
printed an interesting account of the mosque of 
Sultan Basazet, in Constantinople, in the court of 
which the pretty scene depicted on page 555 may 
be witnessed by visitors to that edifice. Clouds of 
tame pigeons hover perpetually about the mosque. 
A worthy old Turk is always in attendance be- 
neath the arches with a sack of grain, of which 
the visitor purchases a small measure, and scat- 
ters by handfuls upon the ground. In a mo- 
ment domes, pillars, minarets, and cornices give 
forth myriads of pigeons. Absolutely fearless, 
they precipitate themselves at the feet of the new- 
comer, however strange he may be, brush his 
face with their wings, and involve him in a whirl- 
wind of plumage. In a few seconds not a grain 
of corn remains upon the pavement, and the 
winged cloud rises again to its aerial position. 
This world ef pigeons, it is said, comes from a 
single pair which the Sultan Basazer purchased 
from a poor old woman who solicited his charity, 
and gave to the mosque. They have certainly 
multiplied amazingly, and probably owe their 
numbers to the fact that they are regarded as sa- 
cred birds. 


A DEVIL-DANCE IN INDIA. 

Ir is an extremely difficult thing for a Euro- 
pean to witness a devil-dance, As a rule, he 
must go disguised, and he must be able to speak 
the language like a native, before he is likely to 
be admitted without suspicion into the charmed 
circle of fascinated devotees, each eager to press 
near the possessed priest to ask him questions 
about the future while the divine afflatus is in its 
full force upon him. 

Let me try to bring the whole scene vividly 
before the reader. Night, starry and beautiful, 
with a broad, low moon seen through palms. A 
still, solemn night, with few sounds to mar the 
silence, save the deep, muffled boom of breakers 
bursting on the coast full eight miles distant. A 
lonely hut, a huge banyan-tree, grim and gloomy. 
All round spread interminable sands, the only 
vegetation on which is composed of lofty pal- 
myran, and a few stunted thorn trees and wild figs. 

In the midst of this wilderness rises, spectre- 
like, that aged, enormous tree, the banyan, haunt- 
ed by a most ruthless she-devil. 

Cholera is abroad in the land, and the natives 
know that it is she who has sent them the dread- 
ed pestilence. The whole neighborhood wakes to 
the determination that the malignant power must 
be propitiated in the most effectual manner. 

The appointed night arrives: out of village and 
hamlet and hut pours the wild crowd of men and 
women and children. 
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tinkle their bells at the neighboring temple; the 
people know what they want, and the deity which 
they must reverence as supreme just now. 

On flows the crowd to that gloomy island in 
the star-lit waste—that weird, hoary banyan. The 
circle is formed ; the fire is lit ; the offerings are 
got ready—goats and fowls, and rice and pulse 
and sugar, and ghee and honey, and white chap. 
lets of oleander blossoms and jasmine buds. The 
tom-toms are beaten more loudly and rapidly, the 
hum of rustic converse is stilled, and a deep 
hush of awe-struck expectancy holds the motley 
assemblage. 

Now the rickety door of the hut is quickly dash- 
edopen. The devil-dancer staggers out. Between 
the hut and the ebon shadow of the sacred banyan 
lies a strip of moon-lit sand; and, as he passes 
this, the devotees can clearly see their priest. 

He is a tall, haggard, pensive man, with deep- 
sunken eyes and matted hair. His forehead is 
smeared with ashes, and there are streaks of ver- 
milion and saffron over his face. He wears a 
high conical cap, white, with a red tassel, A long 
white robe, or angi, shrouds him from neck to 
ankle. On it are worked, in red silk, representa- 
tions of the goddess of small-pox, murder, and 
cholera. Round his ankles are massive silver 
bangles. In his right hand he holds a staff or 
spear, that jingles harshly every time the ground 
is struck by it. 

The same hand also holds a bow, which, when 
the strings are pulled or struck, emits a dull 
booming sound. In his left hand the devil-priest 
carries his sacrificial knife, shaped like a sickle, 
with quaint devices engraved on its blade. 

The dancer, with uncertain, staggering motion, 
reels slowly into the centre of the crowd, and then 
seats himself. The assembled people show him 
the offerings they intend to present; but he ap- 
pears wholly unconscious. He croons an Indian 
lay in a low, dreamy voice, with dropped eyelids 
and head sunken on his breast. He sways slow- 
ly to and fro, from side to side. 

Look! You see his fingers twitch nervously 
His head begins to wag in a strange, uncanny 
fashion. His sides heave and quiver, and huge 
drops of perspiration exude from his skin, The 
tom-toms are beaten faster, the pipes and reeds 
wail out more loudly. There is a sudden yell, a 
stinging, stunning ery, an ear-piercing shriek, a 
hideous, abominable gobble-gobble of hellish 
laughter, and the devil-dancer has sprung to his 
feet, with eyes protruding, mouth foaming, chest 
heaving, muscles quivering, and outstretched arms 
swollen and straining as if they were crucified. 

Now, ever and anon, the quick, sharp werds are 
jerked out of the saliva-choked mouth, “I am 
God! Iam the true God!” Then all around 
him, since he and no idol is regarded as the pres- 
ent deity, reeks the blood of sacrifice. 

The devotees crowd round to offer oblations 
and to solicit answers to their questions, “Shall 1 
die of cholera during this visitation ?” asks a gray- 
headed farmer of the neighborhood. “0 God, 
bless this child and heal it!” eries a poor mother 
from the adjoining hamlet, as she holds ferth her 
diseased babe toward the gyrating priest. Shrieks, 
vows, imprecations, prayers, and exclamations of 
thankful praise rise up, all blended together in 
one infernal hubbub. 

Above all rise the ghastly guttural laughter of 
the devil-dancer, and his stentorian howls, “I am 
God! I am the only true God!” 

He cuts and hacks and hews himself, and not 
very unfrequently kills himself there and then. 
His answers to the queries put to him are gener- 
ally incoherent. 

Sometimes he is sullenly silent, and sometimes, 
while the blood from his self-inflicted wounds min- 
gles freely with that of his sacrifice, he is most 
benign, and showers his divine favors of health 
and prosperity all round him. 

Hours pass by. The trembling crowd stand 
rooted to the spot. Suddenly the dancer gives.a 
great bound in the air; when he descends he is 
motionless. The fiendish look has vanished from 
his eyes. His demoniacal laughter is still. He 
speaks to this and to that neighbor quietly and 
reasonably. 

He lays aside his garb, washes his face at the 
nearest rivulet, and walks soberly home, a mod- 
est, well-conducted man. 


PEDIGREE TRACING. 

A very ingenious speculation was published 
about half a century ago as to the number of a 
man’s ancestors. It was said that as every man 
must have two parents, four grandparents, eight 
great-grandparents, and so on, it might fairly be 
assumed of any given man that the number of 
his direct ancestors living at the time of the Con- 
quest might amount to upward of eight millions, 
presuming that the number doubled about thrice 
in each century. There are several eurious se- 
quences of this idea, which are given by Sir Rich- 
ard Phillips in his Morning’s Walk from London 
to Kew. In a leading article in the London Daily 
News for the 22d of last March this speculation 
is mentioned, and it is stated that it was first 
published by Southey. Gray, according to Wal- 
pole, in 1749 had computed that “there must go 
a million of ancestors in twenty generations to 
every body’s composition.” 

Touching the idea itself, it may be noted that 
there is in it a fundamental error, or rather a 
counteracting element, which soon checks the in- 
crease of ancestors, then neutralizes it, and final- 
ly diminishes it. This cause is the “ brother and 
sister” element. It is soon found in tracing up 
ancestors that, for example, two men and a wom- 
an, who ought in the preceding generation to have 
six parents, being brothers and sister, have only 
two. Hence every man’s pedigree, if it could be 
fairly traced out, would be represented as a dou- 
ble cone—two cones joined at their bases, the 
apex of the one being himself, the apex of the 
other Adam. Probably the true form of such a 


In vain the Brahmins | family tree would be an ellipsis, 











